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PREFACE. 



Lbt not any reader open this little work 
in the expectation of meetings amid its 
pages^ with subject for scientific specula- 
tion or political argument. An affectation 
of the first had been in me presumptuous, 
and the second, alike impertinent and 
unfeminine. 

The narrative is a mere simple record 
of scenes and incidents which I have ven- 
tured to hope may not^ in losing much of 
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VI FREFACB. 

their interest by recapitulation^ be divest- 
ed of all. Aly only aim has been to de- 
pict every^thing as it appeared to me at 
the moment : to preserve the spirit of the 
adventure, or the features of the locality, 
without suffering myself to weaken either 
by the digressions of an idle imagination ; 
and, trusting to their impression upon my- 
self^ to record them as simply and as faith- 
fully as their immediate transcription would 
enable me to do. Where I looked and 
listened, even there, in most cases, did I 
sketch alike the scene and the story : and 
I now offer those records to the public, 
trusting that I may not have been wholly 
unsuccessful in my efforts to impart to 
others some portion of the amusement 
which I then and thence derived. 

Should I have unfortunately failed in 
the attempt, I shall at least have failed in 
a good cause ; as the generosity and high 
feeling of the Portuguese character are 
not, I think, sufficiently appreciated in 
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this country : and I am happy that the op- 
portunity is thus afforded to me of proving 
that I am not ungrateful for the courtesy 
and kindness which I universally expe- 
rienced during the whole period of my 
Peninsular sojourn. 

Jermyn Street, St. James's, 
Oct. lOth, 1833. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

Pleasant Portugal ! How many delightful 
memories do I owe you! How often do my 
thoughts revert to the sunny hours which I 
passed on your mountains and in your valleys ; 
among your kind-hearted and friendly peasantry, 
and amid the lordly halls and cloisters of your 
palaces and convents! To myself the reminis- 
cences of the time which I spent in Portugal are 
an unceasing enjoyment — ^resting-places for the 
memory, where the heart loves to linger: but how 
far I may succeed in rendering them amusino* to 
others, it is not for me to determine ; they will 
at least be faithful, unexaggerated, and, I think, 
in many instances, novel, 
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When 1 travel, I never, unless compelled by 
necessity, keep the high road: I wander hither 
and thither, by hedge-row and hillock ; now lin- 
lingering to enjoy a fine prospect, now turning 
aside to saunter down a green lane, or to follow 
the course of a clear -stream — ^perhaps my pro- 
gress on paper may possess much of the same 
irregularity ; for I have lingered the longest over 
those green spots of memory which to me ap- 
peared the pleasantest; and have consequently 
sometimes set the unities of time and place 
fearfully at defiance. 

The fact of my having rapidly acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of their language to enable 
me to comprehend and to converse with them, 
soon won for me the liearts of most of the Por- 
tuguese with whom I came in contact ; for, with 
all their faults, they are never insensible to any 
effort to please or to conciliate them: and the 
circumstance of my having been educated in a 
convent on the Continent, and beiilg consequently 
perfectly conversant with most of their religioui^ 
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obsei'vances, whence they invariably inferred that 
I was a Catholic, opened to me the doors of 
many convents and monasteries which are her- 
metically closed against casual visitore ; and 
many a happy hour have I spent before the grate 
of a nunnery, conversing with the pale, sallow- 
looking nuns: answering questions, at times so 
simple that I smiled, in spite of myself, at their 
puerility : and at others, attempting for their 
amusement, to describe to them, in a mixture of 
bad Portuguese and Italian, the manners of my 
own country. When once I had gained admit- 
tance to the parlour, they were never weary of 
listening to my details, rendered doubly entertain- 
ing to them by the perseverance with which I 
laboured on making a thousand laughable blun- 
ders, and yet contriving to be understood; now 
they explained, and rectified the error ; and now 
they laughed, and praised my uncompromising 
determination to make myself, if not intelligible 
at the first hearing, at least perfectly compre- 
Tiended before I quitted them. 

B 2 



4 FIRST TMPRE8SI0KS. 

But I am here speaking of my first efforts in 
Portuguese : — and this reminds me that I have, 
in a most unauthor-like manner, done any thing 
but begun at the beginning. N'importe : I can, 
at least, to use a military phrase, countermarch : 
and having so done, I commence my narrative. 

Every one knows that a body of English 
troops, under the command of Sir WjUiam 
Clinton, sailed for Portugal in the December of 
1826, and the January of 1827 — my father went 
with these, and I accompanied him. I shall say 
very little about the voyage, except that it lasted 
upwards of three weeks; that we put into Ply- 
mouth from, stress of weather, and drifted in the 
Sound — ^that we spoke a vessel whose crew were 
reduced to half a biscuit a day each, which we 
supplied with bread — that we bought three John 
Dorys for a shilling at Torbay — ^that we were, 
with very few exceptions, all sick most of the 
time we were at sea — and finally, that after we 
. dropt anchor in the Tagus, we were obliged to 
remain three days on board before we could pro- 
cure accommodations on shore. We passed the 
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rock of Lisbon in fine style ; and had a glorions 
view of it, as it rose, tall and dark, under a 
clear spring sun, every chasm and cleft fully 
revealed, and the little town of Mafra, with its 
extensive and loitlly monastery, distinctly visible. 
Owing to the heavy sea, no pilot would come 
out, and we were consequently obliged to lie off the 
land all night; the vessel lurching tremendously, 
to the great discomfiture of both passengers and 
crockery; and not until nine o'clock on the 
following inoniing did the Senhor Pilote board us, 
from an ill-looking barco de pescar^ or fishing 
boat, which rolled from side to side like a tub, 
and yet contrived to look picturesque, with its 
slanting mast, and the bright-coloured costume 
of its crew. The pilot had not made above three 
bows to the Captain, before his companions be- 
gan, according to custom, to beg : it signified not 
for what— beef, rum, in fact any thing : the two 
former were given to them ; and they left us with 
a Viva! to the guidance of their countryman. 
A very consequential - looking personage was 
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this said Senhoty in huge boots, and a vest of 
silk plush, as dissimilar as possible to the sea- 
man-like, respectable pilots of our own ports ; 
and he lost no time, after his companions had 
quitted him, in resoming the praiseworthy av<. 
cation of be^ng on his own account, but he 
solicited with a somewhat more aristocratic feel- 
ing than they had exhibited, merely an addition 
to his wardrobe. He, however, took us safely 
over the Bar, and departed highly delighted with 
the treasures which his pertinacity had enabled 
him to accumulate while on board. 

It was under a glorious sky, blue, deep blue, 
without a cloud, that we sailed up theTagus; and 
nothing can, I think, exceed the enjoyment which 
I then experienced. I had heard, I had imagined 
so much, of the beauty of this kingly river, glid- 
ing between its golden shores, that I almost 
dreaded less the reality should prove less glowing 
than the anticipation : but it was not so ; and I 
felt for a time as though the scene before and 
and around me ought to have made me a poet — 



in truth it was delightful ! Here, an island,, so 
feiry-like and diminutive, that it seems to have 
grown oi;t of the oceai;! purposely 'to afford a 
foundation to the fort (Bongie^) which almost 
covers it ; there, hills swelling above hills, stud- 
ded and surmounted hy Quintas* and Convents — 
the dark and sombre foliage of the olive-groves, 
in striking contrast to the bright green of the 
Indian corn and barley — the orange-trees, redo, 
lent at once of flower, fruit, and perfume — Fort 
St. Julian and Belem castle stretching into the 
river, li^ the giant ^ntinels of the gleaming 
city — ^the. houses clustered upon the heights — the 
fishing-boats studding the bright bosom of the 
water — ^the fine wing of the new palace (the 
Adju^a) looking proudly down on the mass of 

buildings beneath it — ^the superb towers of Ihe 
Patriarchial chui^ch; and the extensive and time- 
worn walls of the Estrella convent — the vene- 
rable monastery of St. Jeronymo, with its magnifi- 

• ViHasr 
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cent portal, and gorgeous architecture, spreading 
far along the bank of the river :— all combined 
to present a picture alike splendid and imposing. 
And yet, as our vessel sailed slowly along, my 
eye turned with a proud and Engliih feeling 
from the "golden shores," to contemplate the 
little fleet of British craft of dijBTerent descrip- 
tions which were then borne upon the breast of 
the imperial Tagus : the flag-ship, gay with its 
flowing signals : the agent-ships, with their long 
pennants 8ti*eaming in the wind ; and the lettered 
transports anchored closely, their tall masts 
looking in the distance like a forest of wind- 
stripped trees; and here and there a ship of war, 
seated like some stupendous bird upon the water, 
her graceful shadow stretching far along the 
waves. The opposite shore of the Alemtajo 

formed a singular contrast to the thickly-inha- 
bited hills on which Lisbon is so picturesquely 
built : the long range of heights, cleft as if by gun- 
powder at almost regular intervals, with scarcely 
half a dozen buildings at their base ; and ter- 
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minatingy as they neared the sea, in a long tract 
of sand. I am not about to give a description of 
Lisbon: my business is rather with the people 
than with their city; which has, moreover, al- 
ready been much better delineated than it would 
now be by my pen, were I disposed to such a 
work of supererogation* 

The enthusiasm of the Lisbonese, if indeed 
they had ever exhibited any, had most effectually 
subsided before it could avail any thing to their 
^^ ancient allies:" for at the time we dropped 
anchor in the Tagus, the Colonel of a Hussar 
regiment was living in onp. room in the cavalry 
barrack at Belcm ; with, for all furniture, a 
chair, a table, and a trunk, the latter serving as 
a dressing-stand : all the inhabitants pleading 
some privilege, principally situations about the 
Court, from chamberlains to ostlers, to exonerate 
them from receiving the English into their 
houses. The hotels, meanwhile, were full to 
overflowing, and both dear and dirty. 

Our billet was situated in one of the best 

B 5 
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streets in Belem (Rua do Junqueira)^ and con- 
sisted of the fmrth floor of a lai^e house, from 
which exalted situatiim we overlooked the Taffus, 
and escaped a great portion of the nsnal per* 
fames of a Portuguese city. 

The very day I landed I was fortunate enough 
to meet the Infanta Regent, her two sisters, and 
a' lady of the Court, who had been driving in one 
of the royal carriages. I will endeavour to de- 
scribe it. It was a four-wheeled vehicle, painted 
a. dull, tawny red, the panels bordered with 
wreaths of flowers : three of the wheels were of 
the same colour, the fourth had apparently just 
"effected an exchange "from another can<iage, 
and was not yet provided with its new uniform ; 
the hammer -cloth was of faded silk damask, 
which had once been crimson : the postillions 
who rode the mules, of which there were four, 
wore large cloaks of coarse cloth, and cocked 

hats; and the animals themselves were capari- 
soned with a gorgeous mixture of crimson velvet 
and worsted lace: the outrider carried before 
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him a footstool,, which fitted to the front of his 
^(Ue, aiid which was covered with threadbarp 
velvet; ^.nd the breecliiiig of his mxjle was of 
brown canvass, worked with stars of coloured 
wor^d, ^nd fringed with the same costly mate- 
ri^j. It was cpnte CruickshankishJ 

Prpvidence l^as wisely ordered that the pigs, 
whicjti literally swarm in the streets of Lisbon, 
a^d feed upon the pltjx (of all descriptions under 
heaven!) which is to he met with there, are 
almost un^versajily black, pr dark russet; for I 
am sure that the complexion of an English pig 
would not stsmd one month's gpod practice in 
Jii.e)bon. In Jfxy first day's gamble through Be- 
lem (the West3?un3ter of the metropolis, a,s 
Buepqs Ayres i^ its St. James's), I encountered 
f^^)^ a hundred dqgs, ajl of them without a 
j^pper jOi^mer, literally " pn the parish/' I may 
l» weU revasf^L in tlus i^ace, pfr parenthese^ that 

hydrophobia is un^inown in the country; and 
that during sdl the hot ^[ipnths, a certain nuir^ber 
of the tradesmen place vessels of water at their 
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shop doors for the use of these wandering qua- 
drupeds, who, in the article of food, are not 
more nice than the pigs. Necessity, it is said, 
has no law; and were it not for the revolting 
and unnameable garbage to which I have al- 
ready alluded, nine -tenths of these wretched 
animals must starve, or take to the mountains ; 
the latter alternative being decidedly a most un- 
desirable one for the biped population, as those 
dogs which have from time to time done so from 
instinct, have become as wild and almost as dan* 
gerous as the wolves. 

The Lisbonese, or rather I should say the 
Portuguese generally, are very proud of their 
Capital, which they incessantly call upon you to 
admire ; and which might certainly, with other 
inhabitants, be a world's wonder ; but unfortu- 
nately, the dolce far niente of the Italians is as 
well understood in Lisbon as it ever was at Flo- 
rence or Naples ; and from the disgusting prac- 
tice of accumulating dirt, dead animals, &c., in 

the streets^ they have rendered their boasted city 
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very " anti "-celestial. There was one instance 
of this which struck me forcibly while I was at 
Belem : a large dog was killed in the principal 
street leading to the Adjuda Palace : the Prin- 
cesses drove through that street certainly three 
times a week ; it was the great thoroughfare for 
the Attaches of the Court ; and yet all that re- 
mained of it, despite the sun by day, and the 
vermin by night, was to be found in the same 
spot when I left the city, which was about a, 
fortnight afterwards. 

One little adventure befel me on my second 
visit to Belem, which, however trivial in itself, 
nevertheless made a very unpleasant impression 
on me at the time ; and indeed I never recur to 
it without a strong feeling of disgust. I had 
made acquaintance with a Monk of the order of 
Mendicant Friars ; he was good humoured and 
garrulous, and was frequently the human whet- 
stone on which I sharpened my dull Portuguese : 
this man, accompanied by three more of the bro- 
therhood, and attended by two boys in white* 
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surplices, beaiing torches, was in the habit of 
prerambulating the streets at night, tinklmg ^ 
little handbell, and canying a basket, into whic^ 
the pious cast sue* coins as they could spa^e to 
the wants of the community, and for which they 
received a very civil and opAci^ blessing. I 
made a point of obtaining one of these cheaply- 
purchased benisons on every occasion, not frop^ 
any great faith in its efficacy, but to gratify my 
friend Frade Antonio. One evening the sharp 
ring of the bell summoned me to the balcony, 
but I at once saw that there was something un- 
usual in the procession ; the number of persons 
was greater, and they w:ere travelling at a jog- 
trot, very inimical to the interests of charity 5 
as they came nearer, I saw by the fier<^e light 
flung by the torches, of which there were six or 
eight, that four of the men bore some buxthen ; 
and looking more attentively, I soon .discovered 
its nature— it was a corpse, stretched ,on its b^olt 
in a long wooden tray, precisely sunilar to tho^ 
made use of in England by butchers— the dead 
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man was in full oostumey evidently dressed in 
his best, but what excited the greatest horror in 
me, was the fact that the tray was far too short 
for the body ; and the head, the arms, and the 
legs were hanging over it, and jirking up and 
down as the bearers carelessly scrambled along 
the roughly paved street. The process of inter- 
ment, I was told by an Officer who had the 
curiosity to leave our house, and follow the 
procession, was as summary as the journey to 
the grave — the " narrow bed" was also a fright- 
fully shallow one, the face of the corpse not being 
more than three inches lower than the surface 
of the earth; into this misshapen grave he 
-Was flung without the least ceremony, a slight 
covering of soil was scattered over him, and then 
came ihe last horror of this revolting, this humi- 
liating mode of interment-~^the sexton jumped 
upon the body, and with a heavy wooden ram- 
mer literally reduced it to a jelly ! 

The reason given to my friend for this savage 
proceeding, was that it would prevent the dogs 
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from tearing up the body — and this because they 
lacked the energy to bestow upon a fellow Chris- 
tian, a coffin and a grave ! 

The beautiM Monastery of Saint Jeronymo is 
a favourite burial-place for infants ; I cannot now 
charge my memory with the reason of this prefer- 
ence but I know that some superstition is attached 
to it. It is a very common thing to meet four or 
five Cejas* on the same morning, each holding 
a lady* and gentleman in full dress, and a little 
wooden tray containing a dead infant gaily attired 
in flowers and coloured ribbons. These Ce- 

J€is drive to the Monastery ; the occupants alight, 
remain for a time in prayer before the high 
altar, and then quietly taking the child out of the 
tray, they lay it down on the marble pavement 
of the Chapel wherever they please, leaving 
money beside it to renumerate the monks for 
the trouble of its burial ; and so depart without 
a tear, or that ** longing, lingering look" which 

* A carriage which resembles a Cabriolet travesteed. 
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might create for after-years another, later me- 
mory of the early lost! And ye;t it is, I was told, 
generally the parents who thus bear the children 
to their cold resting-place in that proud pile. 
The little creatures clad in their revolting finery, 
have precisely the appearance of waxen images ; 
and a friend of ours, who one day walked into 

the chapel, and saw as many as six of these poor 
little beings on the pavement, actually lifted one 
to look at it — ^he said afterwards that he never 
experienced so sickly a sensation as he did when 
he discovered that it was a dead child! As I 
knew the nature of these gaudy deposits, I never 
ventured sufficiently near to them to inspect the 
materials of their showy apparel ; and was very 

much surprized, on expostulating with a Por- 
tuguese lady on the folly of burying infants in 
such costly clothes, by her assuring me that all 
this finery cost no more than six Vintem, seven- 
pence halfpenny, and was invariably purchased 
at a dep&t for such articles, as it made the 
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meninos* look pretty! Further expostulation 
would have been idle ! 

The Tagus by moonlight ! . What a host of 
meujiories does the sentence conjure up ! — ^We had 
^ box at the Opera ; and instead of rattling over 
the miserably paved streets, and, arriving at Saint 
Carlos with aching heads and shattered nerves ; 
we embarked at Belem steps on board a boat, 
and slowly, beautifully, we sailed along the bright 
river; watching the reflection of the thousand 
lights of the hill-seated city, as they flashed upon 
the ripple : sometimes the boatmen were obliged 
to use their oars ; and then they sang, as they 
plied them, some of those wild, peculiar airs 
which are so difficult of acquirement by a foreigner. 
And we often caught the tinkle of a guitar, and 
the sweet sounds of song ; and often the light 
laughter of a glad heart swept over the water, 
and reached us in the moonlight. This was 

really luxury ! The sky above our heads was like 

1 — ■ — ■ \ — — "^'-^ — 

* Little children. 
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a sheet of turquoise, studded with diamond-drops; 
the waves of the river ran sparkling and shiver- 
ing along like liquid silver — ^the perfame of the 
orange and citron groves came like a cloud as 
we passed the Quinta gardens j and often, very 
often, did the midnight chant of the nuns, of a 
convent which is washed by the river, fall like a 
spell upon our ears, and sober for a brief interval 
our light and worldy spirits ! 

Sometimes we passed the fishing-boats with 
lights hung low at their stem, to attract the fish 
which leapt unwarily into the nets, attracted 
and dazzled by the flame of the torches — ^nothing 
could be more picturesque ; and I am not quite 
sure that the passage to and from Lisbon was 
not, in mtny cases, by far the most agreeable 
portion of the evening's amusement. I remember 
the first representation of Mercandante's Operft 
of "Claude et Elise" — I mention it, simply 
because it is impressed upon my memory by a 
very singular and melancholy fact — at the close 
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of the opera, the composer was loudly called for, 
and after some little delay, he came forward, 
leading the Prima Donna and the First Tenor — 
the one with eyes like a gazel, and tones like a 
nightingale — ^and the other with ancles like an 
elephant, and a voice as wiry as a Portuguese 
Guitar. Poor Toubeau ! we never saw her again : 
she was not eighteen years of age, and had been 
Prima Donna at Lisbon for two seasons. It 
was her last appearance, and when we left the 
country she was in a confirmed consumption. 
A short time previously, a consultation of Phy- 
sicians had been held on the case of this interest- 
ing woman; when they unanimously agreed, 
that in the event of her persevering in her great 
and unceasing exertions, her life must inevitably 
be the sacrifice : her reply to the communication 
was at once touching and characteristic : '* I am 
devoted to my profession," she said firmly ; "it is 
my existence — and if it indeed shorten my days, 
I shall at least die in song r On that evening 
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also the Pr^iere Danseusey a lovely and graceful 
Frenchwoman whose name I have forgotten, trod 
the stage for the last time — she died about a 
week afterwards. 

There is a magnificent monastery midway 
.between Belem and Lisbon, that of the» Santo 
^^acramento: the brotherhood are Benedictines, 
and the community is sufficiently wealthy to be 
still very influential in the neighbourhood, though 

it is now shorn of much of its original power. In 
this monastery was a lay-brother whose history 
is so singular as to be well worthy of relation 
This Santo Trade * was the elder, indeed I 
think I am correct in saying the on/y, son of a 

very powerful Fidatgo — ^he was nevertheless, to 
use the words of my informant, " + muito mal- 
vado ;" a very faint tenn to express that which 
he really was. The youthful noble commenced 
his career by all those fatal excesses which how- 
ever disgraceful to the individual, are not the 
less tolerated, although they may not be counte- 

* Holy brother. f Very wicked. 
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nanced, hy society — cardii and dice, and every 
yariety of dissipation, were the business of his life 
wine was his Lethe, his associates were worthy 
of his pursuits — ^his life was one continual, one 
disgusting, orgie. The remonstrances of his =&ther, 
and the tears of his mother alike failed to re- 
claim him ; and after having been more than once 
suspected of committing, or of conniving at, as- 
sassination, he at length, in a momentof uncalcu- 
latmg intemperance was so openly guilty of the 
crime of blood, that even in a country where the 
laxity of the laws is subject for a proverb — ^where 
iustice so unblushingly gloves its iron hand 
when it is compelled to grasp a noble or a wealthy 
victim — €ven in Portugal — he was tried and 
formally condemned to lose his head by the 
axe. 

But the Lisbonese have an old saw which 
says : " vix^a el ret, edacaa capaT^ — and certain it 
is in this case, that with whatsoever the cloak 
was lined, or by whomsoever it was worn, the 
king did live — for the sentence, by the interest 

^■— ■^— ■ ■ ■.■■■■■■■■ ,.. ■»^^»^ I I ^mm^mt^mm^ 
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* Let the king live, and give me the cloak. 
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of the criminars aristocratic connections, was com- 
muted ; arid in lieu of suffering by the law which 
has required "blood for blood," the young mar- 
quis, then'6nly in his twenty-third year, took the 
vows in the Benedictine monastery at Alcantara 
—not however as a father, but as a mere lay-brother 
of the order ; whose life was to be one of ceaseless 
vigil, labour, and mortification. It will readily 
be believed that the prodigal, however dearly he 
might value his poor and profitless remain of 
life, could not coldly contemplate the career 
upon which he was about to enter ; and to enter 
4;oo as a pardoned felon, for even this repelling 
asylum had been with difficulty purchased by 
tears, and prayers, and above all, by gold. The 
brand wlas on him ! and though he wore the 
^»roa,* he stood not the less Cain-like and dis- 
tinct among the* brethren. He had vowed his 
life to vigil, to labour, and to mortification. It 
now remains to be seen how he preformed his 



* Shaven crown. 
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VOW. For a time, though a very brief one, he 
secluded himself within the walls of his monas- 
tery — he contented himself with sleeping through 
the midnight mass, and the mid-day devotions — 
for a time haughtily and scornfully he obeyed the 
bidding of the Abbade^ — ^and bent the knee, if 
^not the spirit, in penance ; — ^but at length the 
serpent uncoiled itself once more within him«— 
he spumed all rale, he mocked at all controul, 
and in despair of ever rendering the reclaimed 
murderer worthy of canonization, — overborne by 
his unyielding recklessness, and quailing beneath 
his indomitable spirit, the ease^oving Abbot de- 
termined partially to rid the brotherhood of his 
rebellious and scandalizing compaifsionshi|^,by 
deputing him agent to Our Lady of the Seven 
' Agonies y whose well-frequented and well-downed 
shrine formed a conspicuous object in the chapel 
of the monastery. This duty consipted of wan- 
dering from sun-rise to sun-set, from street to 

* Abbot. 
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Street, and from house to house, with a small 
image of the Virgin enclosed within a glass 
case, which every pious Catholic was at liberty 
to press to his lips, on presenting some piece of 
coin, however small its value, to the friar who 
carried it. For a short time, the portly Abbot 
had every reason to congratulate himself on this 
arrangement ; his avarice, as well as his indo- 
lence, profited by these pious peregrinations of 
the worthy lay - brother : never had Our Lady 
of the Seven Agonies been more popular among 
the devout! And althoi^h her agent occasionally, 
and not unfrequently, gave unequivocal proofs in 
what utter contempt he held the law of Maho- 
met^ which forbids the use of wine to his fol- 
lowers, the goodly abbot turned his eyes away, 
and thought only, pious man ! of the interests of 
Nossa Senhora dos Dolos. Nevertheless, the rid- 
dle was easily read ; the young noble collected 
coin enough among any half dozen of his con- 
nections to satisfy the Sacristab * that Our Lady 



.* Sacristan. ., . ^ 
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bad made a profitaUe day's journey — the re- 
'maining hours were spent at table, and in the 
enjoyment of all the unholy pursuits to which he 
had been long habituated. But at length ^& 
change came o'er the spirit of his dream." 
Nossa Senhora Bxxdd&aly ceased to be prosper* 
ous : for awhile she^ returned to her niche in the 
chapel with a few of the paltry copper coins 
which had been presented to her by the poorest 
of the population ; but at length even these were 
wanting — she came back as penniless as she 
went. The Abbot crossed himself, and shook his 
head — ^the Sacristan openly murmured : but the 
fact remained unaltered. The approach to the 
chapel of the monastery of which I am now 
speaking, is peculiarly fine ; it consists of three 
distinct flights of steps, cut in unpolished marble, 
each flight terminated by a platform. The Sa* 
dristan was a suspicious man — he should have 
been in the refectory with the brethren at the 
accustomed hour of Our Lady's return ; but one 
night he lingered. His vigilance did not go 



imrewarded; soon came the covrled assaaedn, 
who, 'without a midmciit'fi hesitation, seated him* 
self irpon the ^eeaitre platform of .the chapel 
iteps; his next proceeding -was to wiH^hdraw 
Nossa Senhora from her case, and to place her 
opposite to him ; and this done, he drew from 
bedea^ his frock of coarse serge, a pack of well- 
w^m cafds. The next ceremony was to empty 
his bag of a goodly collection of coins, of differ- 
€«kt descriptions,' whkh he arranged at an equal 
distance beftween his holy antagonist and him- 
self; and he then proceeded deliberately to 
shuffle, cut, and divide the pack into two equal 

|iKrts. 

The Sacristan rubbed his eyes to be certain 
that 4ie rdid not dream. Our Lady of the Seven 
Agcmiss .at cards with a lay-brother of the Be- 
diedictines ! He could, not, he dared not (trust to 
his own powers of vision ; so he whispered a 
BUipnwms to the Abbot and some few individuals 
t)f thd community, ndiich they obeyed in silence, 
and ■x>n4iptoe4 Jaut, alas Libr -the chisel shxine-^ 

c 2 
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I^ossa Setihora had lost every vintem^^ by the 
time that they stood with raised eye-lids and 
dilated eyes, gazing on the unwonted and unwel- 
come sight. — Every vintem ! the Abbot crossed 
himself again, and the Sacristan groaned a* 
loud. 

The lay-brother, when put on his defence, 
vowed that, like St. Anthony, he had been 

tempted ; though not like that holy saint, by a 
devil, ^ossa Senhora would gamble each night 
with the money which she had collected during 
the day — he had expostulated with her — ^he had 
represented that the money was required by the 
holy Benedictines to decorate her shrine — she 
had persisted — ^he had urged that it was the hour 
ordained for their entrance into the chapel — ^she 
had but become more resolute— in fine, he wore 
a cowl and a cassock ; and he had not dared to 
contradict the will of Our Lady. She was a bad 
player; knew nothing of the game; and thus night 
after night he had won from her, even to her 



* One penny ferthing, English currency. 
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last fiarthing ! « Eu nab creio isso ! " * cried the 
Abbot, thrown off his guard by the unblushing 
declaration. 

^^Nada! nada!"f growled the Sacristan, as 
he looked piteously towards the defrauded 
shrine. 

^' Is not Our Lady a free agent?'' demanded 
the undaunted lay-brother : '^ is there one among 
us who will dare to say that sHe may not follow 
her own pleasure in all thipgs ? Only tell me 
that it is not s6, and I will at once declare that I 
have uttered an untruth," 

The community stood aghast ! Could they 
deny the divinity of Our Lady of the Seven Ago- 
nies? Could they gainsay the possibility of 
miracles ? The Abbot slowly gathered his robes 
about him, and led the way back to the re- 
fectory. 

The next day there was a solemn high mass 
in the chapel of the Benedictines of Alcantara, 
in honor of Our Lady of the Seven Agonies; 

* I dont believe it. t ^^f n<>- 
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and the voice of prayer and praise was heard 
amid the breathings of incense, and the flashings 
of waxen tapers, upon gilded shrines and jewelled 
altars : and when the service was concluded, and 
all strangers had departed from among the 
brotherhood, the Abbot gave to them the comfort- 
able assurance that Nossa Senhora dos Dolos had 
confided to him, at the altar, her firm resolution 
never again to divert any, everi the most trifling 
portion, of the money offered to her by the pious, 
from its legitimate purpose; and that she had 
moreover commanded him to appoint another of 
the order to bear her image. The brother- 
hood crossed their breasts, and bent their heads 
in reverence, as they listened to this new mar- 
vel ; and none bowed lower than the Sacristan, 
or signed the holy symbol with more edifying 
zeal. The deposed lay-brother glanced at his 
Superior, and smiled, but he could not catch his 
eye. Two miracles within a week ! — He was in- 
clined to be somewhat sceptical, but "he made 
no sign," and thenceforth Our Lady, of the 
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Seven Agozdes was conBigned to less ensanguined 
hands. 

The miscreant of whom I have related this 

anecdote still lives, and is an emhodyment of 
profligacj and disorder : time has now touched 
his hair slightly with grey, and his cheeks are 
furrowed by intemperate vigils : but his frock of 
serge is his protection; and he, at least, has 
found the church to be no stepdame ! * 

I never shall forget the landing of Horn 
Migiul in his bom Cidade de Lisboa f — what a 
scene it was! such speculations for days before 
he arrived ! Would he land at Belem ? or at 



* J am aware that an anecdote, somewhat similar to the one 
which I have just related, is told of a soldier of the Imperial 
Army ; who is said to have protested that Our Lady presented 
to him, while he was paying his devotions at her shrine, the 
diamond necklace which she wore upon her neck ; whether 
this costly idea ever really grew in the brain of the " brave '* 
of whom it is recorded, or whether the whole tale was the in- 
vention of a sportive, sceptical, and sarcastic &ncy, I know 
f)ot : it is su^icient for n^e to afBmi the perfect veracity of 
that which I have myself told. 

f Good city of Lisbon. 
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Lisbon ? Would he uphold the constitution, or 
overthrow it ? Nobres and Fidalgos* looked fierce 
or frightened, according to their politics, and 
their reminiscences of his Rojal Highness before 
he left the country: and they gossipped, and 
gesticulated, and prophecied, until Belem resem- 
bled 'a hive of bees which had been disturbed. 
"jlgMifl/"t cried a Miguelite at your dexter 
elbow, with a flushed brow, and flashing eyes. 
''Abutre!**i murmured a Constitutionalist, on 
your sinister side, with hands and teeth forcibly 
clenched — the women looked excited and co- 
quettish : the men. anxious, and uncomfortable : 
and on the surface of the thousand feelings 
which agitated the population of Lisbon, it was 
curious to remark the universal attempt at ease 
and self-possession assumed by every individual 
whom you encountered. Some smiled, others 
laughed outright, and the excitement went for 
something with all : but I shall always be per- 
suaded, that with the exception of Miguel's own 

• Nobles and gentlemen. f Eagle. t Vulture. 
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creatures, Vho depended on him for advance- 
meat^ and in many cases, almost for existence, 
and whose lip-deep prayers were no benizen, it 
may be truly said that no man cried " God bless 
him." 

One little groupe passed thi*ough Belem, and 
took refuge on board an English transport on the 
very day when the intelligence arrived that Dom 
Miguel was on his way to Portugal. It consisted 
of a VinhMeirOy* his very handsome wife, and 
two lovely children. The man was a fine, well- 
knit, hardy peasant, but there was a scowl on his 
brow, and a glitter in his eye, which it was fearful 
to look upon ; there was no suppressed passion 
on the pale brow of the wife, but there was deep, 
deep sorrow, as though she had been smitten by 
a grief which she had not yet conquered; the 
children were black-eyed, laughing fairies, whose 
eager gaze turned, wild and wondering, on 
the novel objects which surrounded them as they 



• Vine-dressers. 

c6 
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pasfied on, clinging to the garments of theli^ 
mother. My curiosity was strongly excited — 
I soon learnt thwr etory. They had been mar^ 
ried about three months when the VinhatdrQ 
|eft his home as usual for the vineyard where he 
was employed ; «id his young and lovely wife, a 
girl of sixteen years of age, and beautiful as a 
houri, was gaily singing as she prepared the 
evening meal; glancing at intervals from the 
narrow casement to watch for the return of her 
husband; when a young sportsman entered the 
cottage, and requested a cup of wine; the cot- 
tager hastened to bring the welcome draught : 
she had the cheek of « Hebe and the arm of a 
Ganymede, and the youth forgot his Uurst as he 
gazed upon her : he was a mere stripling ; but 
deep and satiated passion had left their imprint 
upon his countenance, and the Vinhateira shrank 
abashed from his bold stare, and the fearless 
effrmitery of his smiles— his tale was soon told— 
he increased in insolence as he extended his 
stay, but the pretty peasant was as virtuous as 
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9he was iftti*ac1iye; and he finally left her, 
breathing tovs of yengeance. On the return pf 
her husband, she tpl4 him all that had occurred; 
and for several days the man did not leave his 
honle, waiting to receive the bold youth on his 
second visit: as he did not appear, the young 
couple einne at last to a conclusion that he was 
a stranger who had only resided temporarily ia 
Lisbon, and that he had prdbably returned to his 
province. They were deceived: the Vinhateiro 
resumed his avocations, and once more the 
/Stranger, as if apprised of the circumstance, made 
his appearance at the cotts^e, to the dismay of 
the wifo. He tried flattery, but she was deaf to 
his compliments; a kind word from her hus- 
band outvalued them all — He proffered bribes — 
extravagant ones — so extravagant, that the woman 
smiled even amid her fear, at what she believed 
to be so impossible to him — ^he broke forth into 
threats, but she laughed at him for a puny boy 
whom her strong-limbed husband could giind 
into dust — he had now only the ruffian's last re- 
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source left — ^violence — and maddened as he was, 
alike by her beauty and by her contempt, he did 
not hesitate to have recourse to it, vile expedient 
as it was — ^but the heart- wrung shriek of his 
young wife met the ear of the VinhateirOy and her 
insolent visitor did not escape him without a chas- 
tisement which threatened to dislocate every limb 
— ^in vain did the writhing victim struggle in his 
grasp ; in vain did he in his coward-fear betray 
himself by exclaiming " Olha maroto!^ estou 
Dom Miguel!" — ^the enraged vine-dresser either 
did not believe, or did not care ; and only replied 
by a grim smile, as he remarked to his trembling 
wife ^^Olha que 'oelhaco he estelf he has the as- 
surance to call himself His Highness Dom Mi- 
guel ! " down fell another shower of blows from 
the heavy pan — (a long pole used by the peasantry 
in leaping, as a goad, &c.) " This is to teach you, 
cobarde / J to shelter yourself under the august 
name of the excellent son of Dom John of Portugal." 

* You rogue ! I am Dom Miguel. 
. fDo but behold the rascal ! X Coward. 
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At length the exasperated husband suffered 
the stranger to depart, which he did in very sorry 
guise ; for his gay jacket and sash had been fear- 
fidLy demolished by the wife, and his subsequent 
treatment by the Vinhateiro himself had by no 
means improved either his appearance or his 
sensations. 

The next day Lisbon rung with the account of 
an attack which had been made upon His Royal 
Highness Dom Miguel, by the Banditti, when 
after having defended himself most gallantly 
against a host, he had slain and wounded heaven 
kncrws how many! and was now suffering from 
the effects of his brave resistance. Bulletins were 
issued for several days — ^the Palace was besieged 
by the carriages of the Fidalgos, and masses were 

offered up in the churches for his speedy reco- 
very. 

The Vinhateiro understood it all; and he 
knew that Portugal was no longer a home for 
him, while so relentless a spirit as that of Dom 
Miguel breathed the same air. He prepared 
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with a heavy heart to quit his birth-phice; but it 
was not to be ; within a week, His Highness was 
on board the Windsor Castle. 

Dom Miguel was now said to be returning to 
Lisbon ; and the little family, th^ very day on 
which I heard the story, bade adieu, with tears and 
lamentations, to their native country, and embark- 
ed, as I before stated, in an English Transport 
to seek a new home among strangers. 

The actual landing of His Royal Highness 
was as pretty a farce as ever was enacted ! First 
he would disembark at Belem Stairs — then at 
the Arsenal at Lisbon — ^then at Fort St. Julien 
- the fact being simply that, quite conscious of 
the feeling which existed towaixb him throughout 
the Capital, he was, through fear, anxious to keep 
his ^' loving subjects" in ignorance of his actual 
intentions as long as possible ; in order that they 
might be in some degree dispersed by following 
their own ideas as to the expediency and probabi- 
lity of these three several points of disembarkation 
.being ultimately decided upon. The scheme in 
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some slight meaaiire ap^w^red tiie puipose^ nnd. 
meanwhile, wi3, who as foreignara, merely looked, 
on for amnsement, carujg little by whonj the 
strings of the puppets were pulled, kept our 
horses ready saddled to gallop off to Lisbon, 
should ^iguel actually disembark at the Arsenal; 
and meanwhile we loitered about the square, 
highly diverted by the multitudinous and contra- 
dictory reports which were every five minutes 
brought by the boatmen who had flocked towards 
the frigates as soon as they had crossed the Bar. 
At length the bark which bore " Caesar and his 
fortunes" dropped anchor opposite Belem Steps, 
and instantly a Brigade of Portuguese Artillery 
which was stationed on either side the landing- 
place, fired a royal salute, which was echoed 
and re-echoed from the opposite shores of the 
Alemtajo, and was the only sublime portion of 
the whole ceremony. 

The English soldiers had received orders to 
keep in their quarters ; and in the Square of the 

cavalry barrack, which is skirted by the high- 
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road to the Adjuda Palace, the whole force was 
drawn up to salute Dom Miguel as he passed. 

The anchor had not been dropped ten minutes, 
when one of the state carriages came rattling 
along the Calfoda,* followed by half a dozen 
Cejas ; the carriage, which was drawn by four 
black Andalusian horses, contained the Infanta 
Regent, bearing the Sceptre ; and looking as pale, 
and trembling as violently, as though she were 
on her way to the scaffold, instead of being about 
to welcome a brother, and to resign into his hands 
an authority of which she had long been weary. 
Beside her sat her sister, a second embodyment 
of silent terror ; and one of the ladies of the court 
was their vis-a-vis. I should have mentioned 
that the old Queen, the widow of Dom John, had 
continued in honorable custody at the Palace of 
Queluz from the period of Miguers compulsatory 
embarkation on boai*d the Windsor Castle; 

having been implicated, as well as her hopeful 

If II 1 1 II I ■ ■ 1 1 1 1 » ■ I ■ II 

* High-road. 
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8on, in the conspiracy for poisoning the King, 
her husband ; immediately however that she was 
satisfied of the speedy arrival of the Infante she 
broke her parole, and to the great dismay of 
the ' Princesses, her daughters, arrived at the 
Adjttda Palace in her travelling carriage ; where 
she instantly installed herself in what had for- 
merly been her own suite of apartments. All 
expostulations on the part of the Regent were 
disr^arded; Her Majesty, in the plenitude of 
her new hopes, turned a deaf ear to her royal 
daughter's entreaties, and fairly laughed outright 
at her threats: her personal luggage lumbered, 
with a disorder which bore all the appearance of 
design, the state entrance of the Palace ; and her 
own creatures prowled like jackalls throughout 
its vicinity — ^the confusion among the household 
was extreme : the consternation of the Princesses 
excessive; it had been their policy to gain the 
ear of their wayward brother before : from her 
superior tact and ruthlessness, their mother could 
sway his weaker mind by her counsels ; but her 
sudden and unexpected arrival overthrew all their 



1 
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hopes ; and it was with tenfold dismay that they 
learnt from her chamberla^, on the announce- 
ment that the frigate which had his Highness on 
board, had anchored at Belem stairs, that her 
Majesty would receive her son in the Botanical 
Palace, whither she instantly repaired; leaving 
the Princesses to meet him as they might. 

When the state carriage, which contained the 
Regent and her sister, arrived at Belem stairs, the 
Princesses immediately embarked on board the 
royal barge, and rowed for the frigate. There 
was not a cheer — ^not a sound of welcome ; a low 
murmur, the wordless whispering of an excited 
mob alone met the ear, and the quick stroke 
of the oarsmen, as the light boat bounded swiftly 
over the still river, might be distinctly heard, 
even though we stood among a dense crowd.' Th^ 
Princesses boarded the frigate, and in a com^ 
paratively short space of time the bai^e returned, 
the party being increased by his Highness Dom 
Miguel, who looked as pale, and quite as much 
frightened as the Infantas. Great pains were 
taken by the military, and the officers of the 
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Palace, to induce tke crowd to vociferate " Viva 
Dom Miguel^* but their success was very in- 
different : the more ragged the individuals, tlie 
louder they shouted, for they were paid for their 
pains; but the more respectable portion of the 
people contented themselves with simply lifting 
their hats, and moving their lips, without uttering 
a sound. 

While Miguel and his suite were thus disemr 
barking, our party hastened up the Calfada 
d^A^uda to the Pombal Palace, from the terrace 
i?f which we were sure of an uninterrupted view of 
the procession. I may as well remark here en 
passant 9 that this miniature barrack, for I know 

not to what I can more aptly compare the build- 
ing dignified by the high sounding title of the 
Pombal Palace, was built for, and occupied, 

during a considerable time, by a mistress of that 

celebrated man, under the vevj eyes of the court ; 
the gardens attached to the house were pleasant 
rather than extensive, but completely overlooked 
by the windows of the Adjuda. 
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Truly this royal cortege^ was an admirable 
illustration of "confusion worse confounded!" 
The rabble, who formed about four-fifths of the 
visible population were mixed up pell mell with 
the body-guard — horsemen galloped to and fro, 
forcing their way to the very windows of the 
state coach. A few well-dressed men preceded 
Dom Miguel, waving white handkerchiefs and 
looking precisely like what they were, political 
claqueurs, for their exertions seemed, from their 
rueful and anxious countenances, to be any thing 
but a " labour of love !" Miguel had evidently 
given orders that as little time as possible should 
be consumed on the road to the palace, for the 
carriages proceeded at any thing but a state pace. 
As the coach passed the terrace on which we were 
standing, the Infanta made some remark to her 
royal brother, who was seated beside her, bearing 
the sceptre which she had resigned, and he im- 
mediately gave us a very gracious smile, as he 
bowed to our paiiy ; but the smile soon vanished ; 
nor was his appearance at all improved since his 
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disembarkation, the mob having pressed so rough- 
ly on him as to disorder his dress very consider- 
ably ; indeed, we afterwards found, that he had lost 
one of the skirts of his uniform coat, which, oa 
getting into the coach, he had left in the grasp 
of the rabble. About thirty red and yellow Ce- 
jas followed the state coach, containing officers of 
the court, and individuals of Dom Miguel's suite; 
and the beautiful black horse which was presented 
by his Majesty Greorge the Fourth, to the Infante, 
during his sojourn in England, was led splendidly 
caparisoned, its velvet housing richly embroi- 
dered with the arms of Braganza in gold, by two 
grooms in state liveries ; in shoi*t, the whole affair 
was a patchwork pageant — the diamonds of the 
Princesses, and the gorgeous gilding of the vehicle 
in which they sat, blending but badly with the 
disorder, squalour, and confusion, by which they 
were surrounded. On arriving at the Adjuda, 
Miguel suffered his sisters to alight ; and at once, 
to their dismay, ordered the carriage to the botan- 
ical palace, where he continued closeted with the 
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Queen, far into the night. On leaving her Ma- 
jesty, he went to the apartment of his Aya^ to 
whom he had always been nitich attached; he 
found her busied in stewing a chicken in an 
earthen pafiella;-]^ which he immediately appro- 
priated to his own use ; nor did he partake of any 
tbod save what was prepared by this woman, who 
is devoted to him, until his own domestics were 
landed. So great was the fear which he enter 
tamed of poison, that he always caused the water 
that was served to him to be tasted by one or more 
persons before he would put it to his lips. His 
detestation of the English was excessive : and he 
had been in Lisbon but a few days when he told 
his Aya^ that there was only one thing worth 
mention in England, and that was, proh pudor!-^ 
the gin ! I never heard if he converted her to his 
creed ; but it is certain that it was in his power 
to do so ; as that article formed no insignificant 
item in his list of importations ; a fact of which 
he daily afforded manifestation in his own royal 
person. 

♦ Nurse. f Pipkin. 
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A LEGEND OF ST. JERONYMO, 

Many years before I ever expected to visit Por- 
tugal, my curiosity was considerably excited by 
the description of a monk of the splendid monas* 
tery of Saint Jeronymo, at Belem. This monk 
was said, by those who remembered him at the 
time of the Peninsular war, to have been as 
magnificent a man as can well be imagined ; 
and one of my informants, — the nearest and the 
dearest to me of all the narrators, — ^had described 
tQ me so perfectly the appearance of the hand- 
some £riar, that I am sure I should have recog- 
nised him on a thronged highway ; but she had 
also, with true feminine quick -sightedness, dis- 
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covered more than mere personal beauty in the 
monk ; she alwap avenged that his history, were 
it known, would be no common one — and she 
was right. 

He was described to me as a man of about 
eight-and-twenty years of age, with large, dark, 
melancholy eyes, almost veiled by their long 
silken lashes; coal*black hair, clustering richly 
in heavy curls round his high pale forehead, in 
striking contrast to the shaven ci*own and pallid 
brow ; his muscular and finely-turned throat fully 
developed by the falling back of the ample mo- 
nastic robe, whose dense and graceful folds hung 
about him like those which drape an antique 
statue ; while the commanding step, and the com- 
posed and almost haughty consciousness of look 
and gesture with which he paced to and fro the 
terraced length of the monastery, made him ap- 
pear, as he fell into the deep shadow cast by 
the projections of the building, and then again 
emerged at intervals into the broad light, the 
very personification of the monk in which romance 
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delights. So general was the impression pro- 
duced by his peculiar and striking appearance 
that he was commonly known among the British 
officers at Belem by the soubriquet of " Ambrosio." 
I had been but a short time in Lisbon before 
I became anxious to obtain a sight of this &r- 
fiuned religieux ; I did not, of course, expect to 
see many remains of the extreme personal beauty 
for which be had once been so conspicuous ; for 
I remembered amid all my curiosity, that seven- 
teen years had elapsed since those who sketched 
his portrait for me had looked on the original; 
and that those seventeen years had been passed 
in a Portuguese Cloister ; nevertheless, I felt that 
even the very wreck of an individual about whom 
I had heard so much, would possess an interest, 
and I resolved if possible to obtain a sight of him. 
For some time I could not make the good-hu- 
moured, well-fed, laughter-loving old monk, to 

whom I effected an introduction on a fine after- 
noon, as he was sunning himself upon one of the 
commodious stone benches which are scattered 

VOL. I B 
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at intervals along the fafade of the mcmasterj 
comprehend the identity of the ifldiTidnal about 
whom I was making bo many and such earnest 
enquiries ; I knew him only by hi» soubriquet aS 
Ambrosio; and this^ I was aware, would avail 
me nothing with one of the brotherhood. Almost 
in despair oi aceomplkhing my purpose-, I de- 
scribed him again and again to Padre Aatonioy 
who every five seconds broke in upon my oratory 
by a cheerful " Yiva !" to some passing peasant, 
or a more sustained salutation to a sauntering 
acquaintance; but at length, after an unusually 
long interval of attention, he interrupted me with 
an energetic, *' Ha!* sim., sim^ minha senhora.; H 
padre Josi^ il padre Jose — intende muito bem — ^" 
then suddenly dropping his voice, he added more 
gravely,, as he signed the cross upon his breast, 
^^ star mortelf star morte! requiescat in pace J* 
And this was all ; for although in the excess 
of my curiosity, I overwhelmed him. with ques- 

* Yes, yes, my lady — Father Joseph — Father Joseph — ^I 
undecstand pevfecUy. f ^^<^ ' ^^^ ^ 
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tkmff, the portly monk did not appear to com- 
prehend the utility of talking about a man whof 
was gathered to his fathers, white we might dis- 
eonrse of the Hving, speculate on the times, and 
exefaange a few words with every passer-by. 

He was a fine specimen of animal beauty, that 
old monk, with his straight nose, his flashing 
blaek eyes, and his finely-cut mouth ; high living 
and deep libations had, it must be confessed, worn 
away the finer tints of the picture, and you saw 
at a glance that it was mere ammal beauty with 
which intellect had nothing to do — ^matter, not 

mind. The Padre Antonio was, in truth, a mere 
monk : he opened no book save his breviary — ^he 
speculated upon nothing beyond his ease— -and 
divided all his energies between the chapel and 
the refectory; it is said that some men were 
expressly created to fill certain situations ; if the 
theory be a correct one, then was Father Anto- 
nio brought into the world for the very purposes 
of the cloister ; he knew no hope, no fear, no 
enjoyment, and no ambition which did not grow 

D 2 
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out of his monastic duties and habits: as the 
oyster fattens ou its bed, so had he fattened at 
Saint Jeronymo; and X never met with a man 
who had passed through life in such a dreamy 

state of contented idleness as Father Antonio. 
He was Confessor to one or two noble ladies, and 

they could not have found one more accommo*' 
dating or considerate ; penance, with him, might 
be compromised by a pasty ; and sin softened down 
by supper. Had the portly friar been at the 
head of the Romish church, she would cei*tainly 
never have engendered that child of darkness, 

the Inquisition. 

What was to be made of such a man ? I re- 
membered that the dull flint will emit a spark 
when skilfully struck ; and I persevered. Awa- 
kened at length, to some degree of interest by 

* 

my importunities, the monk slowly and thought- 
fully passed his hand across his brow, as if en- 
deavouring to recover some long-abandoned train 
of thought ; and then smiling, as the vision of 
past years floated dimly over his re-awakening 
memory, he said kindly : 
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**You ask me as many questions as it would 

require my poor remains of life — our Lady and 
Saint Jeronymo lengthen it ! — ^to answer as you 
seem to wish. I have a poor head for old tales, 
and no wit to put them into words ; but I will 
give you a letter when our holy Sacristan has 
time to write one — ^for, thanks be to Nossa Sen* 
hora da Rocca!* I have no worldly accom- 
plishments to distract my own thoughts from 
our holy Mother Church — ^wait patiently, and 

I will give you a letter to one who knew Padre 
Jose before he became a brother of Saint Jero* 
nymo— he will tell you all his history; I knew 
but little of it, and that little I have forgotten — 

decayed olives grace no man's table — but as 
tai as my memory serves me, it will but ill 
repay you for your trouble. Something there 
was of love, if I mistake not, and murder too — 
but it was all years ago." 

Suffice it that I did wait with as much pa* 
tiehce as I could contrive to exert; and, that 



* Our Lady of the Rock. 
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after a week's delay » the little ill-written, ill- 
foldedy but kindly-^xpresfied letter of the Sacris* 
tan, introduced me to the iadivldual from whose 
lips I listened to the early history of the hand- 
siHne m(H:ik. 

The Quinia * of this gentleman was small, 
hut beautifully situated; embosomed in orange, 
lemon, and almond trees, and conunanding a 
noUe view of the Tagus. I spent the day on 
the river with himself and his family ; and it 
was not until the moon was rising majestically in 
the cloudless heavens, and silvering the sweet 
river and the quivering foliage with her lovely 
beams; while the sounds of the neighbouring 
city were dying away into occa»onal and sof- 
tened murmurs ; that, seated as one of a groupe 
which occupied the covered terrace, breathing 
the per&me of the citron flowers, among whose 
dark green leaves the fire-flies flashed like dia- 
mond sparkles, I prepared to listen to the tale 



of Father Josi^ the handsome monk of Seiat 
Jeronymo. 

Tliis was its substance : 

In a town in the Alemtojo lived, many years 
ago, an individoal possessed of oonsiderable wealth 
end much beloved, by name Manuei Pinto: 
although of respedBble family, he wbb not of 
noble birth; and despite his weakh, remained, 
in a country where tides ore ^^ iUdck as tfa« leaves 
on Valombrosa," plain Senhor Pinto. But na- 
ture had bestowed on him a patent of nobility fat 
guperior to that adventitious rank with which 
fortune endows her favorite ; he was an upright 
man : and the finger of scorn, or the scowl c^ 
hate, never turned upon faim« 

Senhor Pinto was the father of two sons ; in 
becoming the mother of the younger one, his wife 
widowed him; and he loved the boys with an 
engrossing affection which they repaid with the 
best feelings of their hearts. Joachim, the elder, 
was a fine youth, gentle, but fearless, with the 
softest eyes and the sweetest voice in the oountrj ; 
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it was delicious to listen to bis guitar in the moon* 
light, as he sat beneath the pomegranate tree 
which overshadowed the fountain in his father's 
Quint a garden, and sang in a subdued tone some 
old Moorish romaunt : — ^but Pedro was the hope 
of his father's heart. You have heard him so 
accurately described, lady, that of his fine and 
haughty beauty it were needless to tell you ; but 
Pedro preferred the neighing of a charger to the 
tones of a guitar; and the free breezes of the 
mountain brow to the perfumed winds of the 
valley ; bold, impetous, and high-spirited, he he* 
sitated not a moment on the probable result of 
any action to which his feelings impelled him; 
and the spirit of his elder brother quailed before 
his own. But the time came at length when Joa- 
chim made the discovery that there were circum- 
stances under which he could dare even the n^ 
of Pedro — ^that the one heart was as firm as the 
other — ^though that one had lain dormant for a 
time like the cold iron which has been cast aside ; 
and the other had emitted sparkles of fire like 
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the same metal, when heated and beaten upon 
the anyil. 

The touchstone which was applied to the soul 
of Joachim was love. Beatrice Burgos was the 
beauty of the city. The elder Pinto first beheld 
her when his brother was absent wolf-hunting 
in the mountains : he became at once enamoured 
of her beauty — he hung upon her smiles — ^he lis- 
tened to her soft voice — he anticipated all her 
wishes during the long, long day — and when 
night came, the sweet, silent, starry night, he 
was beneath her lattice, breathing forth his pas- 
sion in song; and if by accident the flower 
which she had worn in her hair, or the small 
glove which had covered her delicate hand, fell 
fluttering in the light night-wind from the foal- 
cony where she stood, concealed by the clinging 
parasites with which it was covered, then Joa- 
clum felt his heart beat high as he retraced his 
steps to the house of his father — for he trusted 

that he was beloved ! Beatrice was young and 
beautiful ; fairer than the generality of her coun- 

d5 
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try-women, and, conscious of ber surpassing 
loveliness ; her heart beat triumphantly when she 
firat discovered Joachim Pinto beneath ber case- 
ment; for he was the handsomest youth who bad 
yet sought her favor: she knew also that his 

father was a wealthy and an influential man ; 
and, girl as she was, for Beatrice was barely 

sixteen years of age, she already knew the 
power of gold. Many times had she stood before 
the mirror, and marvelled if the fair face and 
perfect figure which it reflected, would suffice to 
purchase the pomp for which she panted. Bea- 
trice had no fixed principle ; she was as utterly 
incapable of appreciating the gentleness and depth 
of such a passion as that of Joachim, as she 
would have been to make his happiness bad they 
ever been united. Yet, for a time, she fancied 
that she loved him. Just emancipated from the 
conventual trammels, amid which she had been 
educated ; if the scant care which had been taken 

of her mind can be called education, and free 
to come and go as she listed, in the house of her 
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widowed father, Beatrice was intoxicated with 
her freedom ; she had exchanged the cold dois- 
ter for the sunny garden, the steam of incense 
for the breath of a thousand flowers, the chapel 
chaunt for the sound of the soft guitar, struck at 
midni^t by one who loved her ! She lived in 
a new world : the pale and pious nuns had 
talked slightingly of her beauty, but the convent 
fountain, then her only mirror, had taught her 
another lesson, and she did but smile at their 
trite and tedious homilies. 

In a country like Portugal, where a young 
female generally accepts a husband at the hands 
of her parents unhesitatingly, ere she has per- 
haps exchanged ten sentences with him, Beatrice 
was fiilly conscious that she conceded more than 
was modest or womanly, when she first met 
Joachim Pinto in the most retired nook of her 
father's garden, with no eye upon her, save that 
of the quiet moon : — she did more ; she avowed 
that she loved him, in the very hour when, with 
passionate energy, he told her that his father 
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had refused to listen to his love for her^ though 
he had even wept and knelt to him when he 
declared it. The haughty eye of Beatrice Bur- 
gos flashed as she heard him make the avowal. 
He, to whom she had listened, whom she had 
loved — ^he had bent the knee in supplication, 
he had shed the tear of passion — ^and she was 
spumed! Something of contempt for the lover 
who now stood beside her in anguish, with 
her hand clasped in his, swelled at the 
heart of the girl; but her resolution was 
taken-^— " Joachim,"^ she said, in a low, calm 
tone, " you dare not obey the commands of your 
proud &ther, who would fain make his paltry 
wealth purchase for his sons more nobly-born 
wives than Beatrice Burgos — ^you dare not : for 
you are thralled : if I were to spurn you, as I 
have myself been spumed — tell me," and her 
tone softened, and she looked up and met the 
intense gaze which was fastened on her — " tell 
me how you would submit?'' Joachim instino- 
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tiyely pomted to the calm river which lay, flood- 
ed in fiilver light, just beneath them* 

** That were no bad expedient;" said the girl, 
replying unhesitatingly to the gesture, while a 
slight shade of scorn was perceptible in her sup- 
pressed tone ; ** no bad expedient, truly, if the 
stiletto scare you — ^nay, do not start so timidly, 
Joachim; I talked but of contingencies — fear 
me not : I love you, and no father in all Bra- 
ganza shall separate us." 

She spoke with deep and concentrated ener«* 
gy ; and she had spoken but too truly when she 
said that Joachim was thralled. 

That night made a startling 'change in the 
character of her lover : a deep gloom fell upon 
him: Manuel Pinto attributed the melancholy 
of his son to the denial which he had felt him- 
self compelled to utter, when pressed to receive 
Beatrice Burgos as a daughter ; the child of a 
man of slender reputation, with no dowry but 
her beauty. But it was not so: — Joachim had 
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been assured that he was loved, passicmately 
loved; but he was far from happy^— he became 
silent, morose, and cold; his light-heartedness 
and gaiety abandoned him; and many a fair 
girl in the neighbourhood of his father s Quinta 
marvelled what cause could have cast such a 
gloom over the spirit of Joachim Pinto. 

But a fearful storm soon followed upon this 
cold, unnatural calm. Pedro returned from his 
expedition in the mountains : he had seen and 
openly avowed his admiration of Beatrice Bur- 
gos : he even hinted that he had declared that 
admiration to the young beauty, and that she 
had not discouraged his suit. Joachim stood by 
in silence, but the tooth of the viper had fastened 
on his heart — ^for the first time he was conscious 
of a feeling of bitterness towards his only bro- 
ther, who sat beside him in his joyousness of 
spirit, and dreamt not of that growing hate. 

The jest was light upon the lips of Pedro, 
but, nevertheless, the passion of which he was 
himself as yet scarcely conscious was rapidly 
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ripening in his bosom. It is a painful tnith, 
that when the girl became accustomed to the 
homage of her new lover, from which she had 
at first shrunk with somewhat of terror, she at 
once discovered that now, for the first time, she 
really loved. Some fearful feeling mingled with 
the conviction, for she grew sick at heart as 
the truth burst upon her ; and she wept in the 
solitude of her own chamber, and grew pale with 
anxious thought ; but after a time the rose re- 
turned to her cheek, and the fire to her eye; 
and, as she recovered the rich bloom of her 
beauty, so did Joachim wither, and darken in 
his temper: he wandered forth in the stillness 
of night, and he ever returned even more moo- 
dily than he went. 

Pedro, meanwhile, talked and jested no more 

on the subject of Beatrice ; but he soon learnt 
from her own lips that his brother had long been 
numbered among her suitors ; and had, indeed, 
until he himself strove to win her smile, been 
the most favoured one ; the brow of Pedro dark- 
ened at the tale — ^this then was the solution of 
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the enigma which he had hitherto fiiiled to 
solve. "Beatrice," he exclaimed, in the first 
burst of hi3 generous self-sacrifice, " we must 
part — ^part, and for ever : ide com Deos : * little 
did I guess that I was torturing the spirit of 
my brother, when I told him that I loved you — 
how could I guess it 1 for he uttered not a sen- 
tence from which I could infer that love. Bea- 
trice ! Beatrice ! how have we deserved this at 
your hands ?" 

" Listen to me ;" said the girl, who stood be- 
fore him proudly and calmly; "listen to Tae^peco- 
Ihe encafecidamentey f ere you utter reproaches 
which I was never formed to brook. Your 
tirother loved me : he was at my side by day — 
beneath my casement by night ; he was the first 
who had pleased my fancy : — ^until I saw you, t 
believed that he had touched my heart — and 
now, even now, I would that you had never 
taught me how bitterly I have deceived both 
myself and him ! '* 

* God be with you. . , t ^ entreat you. 
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Never had she looked so beautiful ; she 
stood in the broad moonlight, her long dark hair 
lifted from her brow at intervals by the soft wind 
which sighed in the surrounding leaves ; her 
bright eyes flashing, and her cheek crimsoned 
by the intensity of her emotion; ere she had 
ceased speaking, Pedro was at her feet. 

*' My own beautiful Beatrice ! my bright 
young love; it were vain to talk of parting — 
never ,^ never, by that blue and holy sky — ^by the 
pure spirit — " 

" Hush ! hush ! '' — interposed the girl ; and 
a cold shuddering passed over her, as she pressed 
her small hand to his lips to enforce the silence 
which her words implored. " Pedro, you know not 
what you do — ^you must never know — only this — ** 
and she sank passionately on her knees beside 
him : " deeply, fearfully as I love you, with the 

whole energy and intensity of a nature which 
never brooked controul, you can never be to me 
more than you now are : turn away your eyes, 
or I shall want power to assure you of this : and 
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yet it had been better, far better Aat I had told 
you 80, when you first talked to me of love — 
wretch! miserable wretch that I am! queseha 
de fazer?* even now when every pulse in my 
wrung heart beats but for you, here on my 
knees I swear to you that I have said but the 
truth." 

*^ Gruel, incomprehensible girl!" exclaimed 
Pedro " what is it that you mean ? if you love 
me with half the fervour that you describe — ^if I 
am indeed dear to you ; I will brave my father's 
frown, before which you tell me that Joachim 
has shrunk— I will win you, despite a world — I 
will fly with you to other lands ; not so dear, not 
so sunny, perchance, as our own fair country, 
but we ^all not heed that, Beatrice, for love 
makes skies and flowers of its own. — I will do 
any thing, every thing that man can do to win 
you to my heai*t !*' 

" Did you do all this, and more, I never could 
* What is to be done ? 
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be yours ;" said the girl huskily : << while Joa- 
efaim lives- 



9» 



'^ Tempt me not — toapt me not, Beatrice;" 
murmured the young man, as he sprang from 
beside her ; ^* in this hour, I know not what ter- 
rible thoughts rise unbiddea ! — ^hearken to me — " 

His tones were so deep, so hollow, that Bea- 
trice rose also, and stood beside him. 

** If I take you to a fisir country, where y<Mi 
can never look on Joachim again, will you not be 

mine? *elk nad sabera nada disso.'* The girl 
silently shook her head. *^ Assim £>eos me salve^f 

you must be mine !" said the young man passion- 
ately : "you shall he mine — Beatrice — " and a 
conTulsive shiver shook his strong frame, and 
his voice sank to a shrill whisper as he grasped 
her arm, and looked sternly into her eyes : '' you 
have deluded me with false hopes — you have in- 
flamed me with sighs, and tears^ and glances — 
the soul of the strong man has been bowed before 



* He shall know nothing of it. f As God shall help me. 
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your beauty — ^but it must not be bent and crush'- 
ed for ever — it is too late to talk to me of diffi- 
culties, — I, who have never yet yielded to any 
impediment — ^the fault, Beatrice/' he added in 
an accent strikingly compounded of tenderness 
and reproach, '' the fault I fear is yours ; but 
the sin, if sin there must be, shall be mine." 

There was silence for a moment: a deep 
thrilling silence, only broken by the hard breath" 
ing of the girl ; whose proud heart beat higher 
as she looked on the passionate energy of the 
man who had at length taught her that even she 
could quail before a haughtier spirit than her own. 
At length she spoke — she drew closer to her lover, 
and raising her large dark eyes to his, she mur- 
mured out : *'Sin? what mean you? why talk of 

sin r 

"Beatrice, Beatrice,** he whispered, as he 
strained her passionately to his heart : " shall I 
not be pardoned any thing, every thing, when I 
sin for thee? who, when they see thy bright 
young cheek resting upon my breast, will think 
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that I could have purchased such bliss too dearly, 
eren though the price were my own soul?' 

** What mean you, Pedro Y* 

" I will not tell thee, Beatrice — thy mystery 
is thine own, as thou hast so willed it — and I will 
guard mine as jealously — farewell, meu coracad* 
— ^we will be all or nothing to each other when 
we next meet." 

*^ It must be nothing, Pedro ; it can be 
nothing:" said the girl, as she looked up in her 
&tal brightness from his bosom : '^ yet speak not 
to Joachim of all this — I would have you love me 
still — ^nay, you must love me, or I shall not care 
to live !" 

" Minha alma \ +" whispered Pedro tenderly, 
as he bowed down his cheek to her's ; " never 
while this heart beats — ^never while it holds 
one throbbing pulse, can I cease to love you." 

** Queira Deos /" J said the girl dejectedly. 
" and yet why should I utter such a prayer — 

• My soul. f My love. J God grant it. 
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no, no, — go, and forget me — go, and Iotc anotfaier 
even more fondly than you have loved me — go» 
and leave Beatrice Bui^oa to die," 

** Na6 me quebres a cofocat — '* * exclaimed 
the youth — " I cannot bear to hear »uch wordtf 
fixxm your lips ! Only tell me, Beatrice ;— only 
tdl me, my first, my fairest, love — ^tell me, vrhat 
is this fearfol mystery? for your sake I wiU 
overcome every impediment — if it be Joachim — ^" 

"Ohf that I had never seen him! that I 
m%ht never see him more !" 

" Is that a heart-prayer, Beatrice ? or is it 
a mere Kp - utterance which mocks your real 
meaning? only tell me this: — ^here, in the face 
of heaven, only tell me that I may trust that 

grayer—" 

**- O que desgrofa he a minhalf said the girl, 
wringing her hands' : ** urge me not, I should not 
have uttered it ; and yet, that prayer,, false tod 
impious as it was, came from, my spirit-depth 



* Do not break my heart. f Oh 1 how unhappy am I ! 
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"Enough;" said the young man, as be 
pressed his lips to her pale broTr: "enough*— I 
thank you for the assmrance ; not with a smile, 
Beatrice, for that were moekery, but I thank 
yoEL with a deeper, a sterner feeling — Adeai, ate 

" O ceo vos guarde /"f mummred the girl ; 
— «jad so they parted ; the conseiounesa of guilt 
in one heart ; the dim outline of intended crime 
rapidly darkening over the surface of the other. 

On his homeward path Pedro encountered his 
brother ; wandering, as was hia wont, alone,, in 
the still saidnighlr-r- 

" You are well met, Joachim," he said hoarsely ; 
" you were in my thoughts, as I discorered your 
presence — I would talk with you — ^we are alone, 
and the hour is a safe one — ^better now, perhaps, 
than hereajQter — ^better for' both of us; fori am, 
about to speak of Beatrice." 

The elder brother started: he struck his 



•Farewell, till I see you again. f Heaven preserve you. 
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brow forcibly with his hand: and a groan, a 
voice of unutterable anguish, burst from his heart. 
" Not of her ! not of her, my^brother !" he gaq>ed 
out : na6 digais nada,* — I have discovered that 
you love her — ^they tell me, too, that she has 
listened to you — ^but no, no, that cannot be— or" 
and even in the moonlight Pedro saw that 
his brow grew still more pale than it had before 
been; "or if it is — as you love me — as you love 
your own soul — ^fly from her — ^look not, listen 
not — vai-te daqui^f for then, I tell thee, thou 
wert safer in a city festering with plague !*' 

" What madness is this ! " cried Pedro im- 
patiently : " am I a light girl, that I am to be 
played with thus ? I love Beatrice Burgos — I am 
beloved by her — '* 

" Say not so — say not so — " almost shrieked 
Joachim : " you are deceived by a dream—^the 
living Beatrice cannot love you/' 

" If you are resolved thus to play the puling 



* Say not a word. f Get thee gone hence, 
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xnaniaCy then is our conference at an end at 
once ;" said Pedro proudly. " I am no craven, to 
resign my mistress in obedience to a father's 
frown, or a brother's folly — " 

" Yet, for the sake of your own soul—" ab- 
ruptly broke in Joachim. 

" Beatrice is my soul," was the unmoved reply : 
" and for her sake, I will yield her up to none — " 

" Duas palavras sdmente^^ Joachim, you 
are my brother, and as such I have ever loved 
you — ^that you once wished to win Beatrice to 
your heart, I can believe — nay, she has herself 
told me so— but, remember that you did not 
love her well enough to risk the displeasure of 
our father ; such prudent affection was a poor 
return for the passionate love of which she is 
capable — she felt this, and now she scorns your 
suit — I have wooed her with a bolder spirit, and 
I have won h^r — " 

" Won her ! " echoed Joachim, hoarsely. 

"Aye; and now, que remedio tern isso"?f 

• 111 speak but two words to you. 
f What remedy is there for it? 
VOL. I. B 
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" Truly, but one — *' was the dark reply of the 
elder of the brothers, as he turned fiill upon his 
companion, and looked fiercely on him — '^ even 
though you may have pressed your lips to hers 
—even though you may have whispered love to 
her, and she, maldito sejas Ihe!* may have 
answered you with words as warm— €Ven so, dai*e 
but to look on her again with an eye of passion — 
Bjxdjuro que tefarci arrepender disso ! + — Is it not 
enough that I loved her until every feeling of 
my nature bowed before her — ^that she changed 
the very character of my being — ^that I was happy 
but in her sight — and that, in obedience to a 
father whom I loved only less than herself, I 
strove to yield up my passion to my duty — ^and 
that ; — Pedro, a fearful vow binds me and I dare 
not tell you more than this — that 1 have 
failed in both — you do not understand me ? you 
must, you must— can you not solve the mystery 

which I may not utter ? my brother [ my only 
brother f promise that you will never see her more.*' 



* A curse on her I f I swear thou shalt repent of it. 
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" Aak me," said Pedro ia a tone of Bcomful 
calm, '* ask me for my right hand, or my right 
eye ; the boon were a less one — ^your love ditties 
have crazed you, and I scarcely recognise my 
gentle brother in the frowning man of mystery 
who stands beside me. — Joachim, she must be 
yours, or mine — you, it seems, loved her not well 
enough to spurn the world for her sake, ai^d so 
you lost her heart; — ^now then my turn has come, 
and I tell you that she shall be mine — ^why are 
you thus incomprehensible? if there be aught 
which I should know, why do you deny it utter- 
ance ? — " 

" I cannot — I dare not — I am fettered by a 
vow — ^*' 

The cold contempuous laugh of Pedro rung 
out on the night-air. " Nay then, you shall not 
dare to despise me!" shouted Joachim, as he 
drew his stiletto firom his breast — ** I will tell you 
all, despite my vow; but you shall never live to 

blast me with the name of perjurer ! Do you 
shrink from the tidings, or from the da^er?" he 

e2 
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asked, with a contempt as bitter as that uiider 
which he had himself writhed but a moment back : 
" both are ready for you — say but the word, and 
you shell see that I do not disgrace my blood." 

" Put up the weapon, Joachim*^' — cried his 
brother. " Our Lady of Nazareth pardon you and 
me ! put it up, I say." 

« No, no, it is too late ! " was the phrenzied 
reply ; " our Lady has no paidon for perjury- 
hear me— Beatrice never can be yours— she is 
mine, body and soul— mme in guilt— mine 



m — 



" He mentira ! " * shouted Pedro, as his own 
blade flashed in his hand; " poor, paltry coward! 
who, to save himself from danger, would defame 
a woman! Come on — the bleeding heart of 
Beatrice will nerve my arm. Maroto! Menti- 
roso! Traidorl-f the strength often men is in 

my stroke ! *' 

Th6y met : not as they had been wont to do^ 



,*i. 



♦ It is a lie. f Pascal! Liar! Traitor! 
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but in deadly hate — the silence of night waa 
profaned by their mattered curses, as they strack 
rapidly at each other — ^their gashing blood flow^ 
ed forth in the sweet moon-light, and sank into 
the earth like that which first brought the curse of 
death into the world — and again the curse came 
— Joachim fell forward on the soft green turf; 
and his brother, suddenly awakened from hid fit 
of madness, cast down his stiletto and sprang 
towards him — ^he was not yet dead when he fell, 
and he looked up at the horror-stricken coun- 
tenance which hung over him, rendered still 
more ghastly by the blood that disfigured it, 
and murmured out: "As you value jour soul, 
believe what I have told you, for it is the truth — 
and now, ide com Deos!* — I have not many 
moments to live — ^life ebbs &st — Deos vos perdoe 
— desejo vos todo o bem — *' + 

He fell more heavily into the arms of his 

t.* God be with you. 
f God foigive you^*! wish you every thing that is good. 
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brother, who bent speechlessly over him; but 
after the interval of a moment, he attempted 
feebly to raise himself, as he uttered with diffi- 
culty, " Ouve ! Ouve I " * 

Pedro listened instinctively: a light and ra* 
pid step approached — ^in another instant Beatrice 
Burgos stood before them. 

" Qwe h^ isto?**f she asked hurriedly, as she 
glanced from one brother to the other — "what 
means this blood ? Who has done this 1 '* 

" It is my work, Beatrice; " said Pedro, " and 
now," he added, as Joachim gave a convulsive 
shudder, and died as the spasm passed over hixQ, 
** now I have no brother ! — ^Come near me, Bea- 
trice — ^why do you move away ? Come near me, 
I am calm, quite calm — Beatrice," and his whis- 
per was so shrill that it hissed in the ears of the 
girl: "they tell me that you are not what I have 
thought you — that you are lost, Beatrice — guilty" 

" Quern teve tal atrevimento ? " ;]: asked the 



■^■^i^Ba^Mi 



* Hark ! Hark 1 f What 13 this ? 

X Who has been so bold ? 
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girl, shaking back her loog hair, and looking 
proudly at her lover. 

^' The dead I Beatrice, the dead! — there is 
no mystery in the grave — he told me so; and to 
preserve thy fair fame I have made him. what 
he is." 

" Que vos disse die ? " * murmured out the 
conscious Beatrice. 

" All — and now, can you deny the charge ? 
Speak, girl," — he said fiercely, as he grasped 

her arm ; " speak, as you value your soul's wel- 
fiure — ^remember the dead is beside you, and that 
I am now in no mood to be deceived." 

" He has told you the truth; " she whispered, 
tremblingly, " but have mercy upon me, Pedro 
for then I had not listened to your vows, looked 
into your eyes." 

«I will— I will;" was the reply. "The 
mercy you have shewn to my own and only bro- 
ther, I will shew to you." 



* What did he tell you? 
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The body of Beatrice Burgos was washed up 
by the waves a furlong beyond Fort St. Julien ; 
and when next Manuel Pinto looked upon his 
only surviving son, he was a novice of Saint 
Jeronymo. 



o 



DONNA RETA- 

A LEGEND OF LISBON. 

It signifies little whether it was on the 10th, the 
16th, or the 20th of the January of 1827, that 
the prow of an English vessel proudly serered 
the silver waves of the Imperial Tagus. Young 
and light and daring hearts beat in that gallant 
ship ; every one remembered that he was come 
to approve himself a friend to a country torn 
with feuds; and, as the soldiers leapt on shore, 
joy sparkled in their eyes : or, if a few brows 
were clouded, it was but by the memory of dear 
ones left in their own loved land. Gaily they 
echoed back the acclamations of those who had 

thronged to witness their disembarkation; and 

£ 5 
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every hand, which was extended to them in 
friendship, they grasped with responsive warmth. 
There is, perhaps, no time at which a man s 
heart expands to his fellow-creatures, and to the 
gay and gladsome smile of nature, as it does 
after the listless and loathsome confinement of 
ship-hoard: the wild and the wonderful may 
indeed be worshipped in their fearful immensity 
on the wide sea — ^but man has no sympathy with 
these: the magnificence, the majesty, at which 
we gaze tremblingly, awakens no chord in our 
hearts: our finite powers quail beneath the 
vastness, and our dazzled senses ^rink before 
the wanton wonders, of the great deep: but the 
gay green fields, the painted flowers, the sun- 
shine flooding the glad hill -tops, are things 
which speak to every feeling, to every sympathy 

of our nature — ^the voices of children, the lowing 
of cattle, the song of birds, make music to every 
ear : and the soldiers sprang gaily ashore from 
their ^'floating prison" with glad hearts, and 
cheerful words. 
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From this yessel landed Ferdinand Fitzmor-^ 
ris : he alone looked on the change of country 
and of prospect unmoved by either ; there was 
a shade upon his birth, and it had darkened his 
whole existence. He knew that his father was 
rich, powerful, and generous — ^that his mother 
was nobly-born and beautiful — ^but what availed 

the knowledge? There was a blot upon that 
mother's fame, and the stain^ rested upon her 
soal Morbidly sensitive as was the spirit of 
Fitzmorris, this degrading consciousness haunted 
him incessantly: and pressed, like an incubus,' 

upon his heart; it withered every energy, it 
blighted every hope : it was to his ambition 
what the old man in the fairy tale was to Sin- 
bad ; a grievous weight, a loathsome burthen, of 
which he vainly endeavoured to divest himself: 
with every effort that he made to free himself 
from the thrall, it but clung the closer ! Fit^ 
morris was beloved by his companions, courted 
fay his associates, and respected by the whole 
regiment : had an artist or a statuary sought a 
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figure of manly beauty as a study, he could not 
bare found one more perfect; yet he was the 
Tictim, of heart-corrodmg and irremediable re^ 
pinings. 

*' Among what class of my fellow-beings,** he 
would sometimes bitterly ask, '^am I entitled to 
take my stand 1 Is not the brand of dishonor 
stamped upon me? it was my withering birth* 
right — I am a social PariflA— others have felt a 

mother's clasp, have knelt for a father's bless- 
ing — I know nothing of these, for I have never 
experienced the delight of either — my father 
looks on me with regret, not love ; for I am the 
breathing witness of his dishonour — out of his 
abundance he gives me that which he does not 
value, and can never miss; but he gives it coldly, 
as though his heart went not with the offering — 
and for my mother: — I dare not breathe her 
name, lest the winds of heaven should betray her 
secret, her fearful, blighting secret !" 

It was evening ere the whole of the corps 
to which he belonged had left the vessel; and^. 
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save Fitzmonis, all the officers were soon gaily 
quaffing healths to those at home, and laughmg 
at the stormy nights and roagh days they had 

weathered on their passage. Some, who had 
made the Peninsular campaign, were volunteer- 
ing advice, and relating oft-told tales, which 
were now, from their locality, at least heard 
with patience, if .not with an increase of atten- 
tion, oy their former auditors : and gay young 
spirits were flashing out with hope and expecta- 
tion, mingling dreams of glory and orange- 
groves, and black eyes and balconies ! Fitzmor- 
ris had thought of none of these ; and only shook 
his head when a couple of his high-spirited com- 
panions urged him to accotnpany them, and 
spend, at least, his first evening in Portugal 
with his brother-officers; the entreaty was re- 
newed again and again, with earnest warmth, 
and Fitzmorris felt the sincerity of their invita- 
tion, but he could not thank them ; he grasped 
a hand of each, and turned abruptly down one 
of the narrow streets which intersect Lisbon in 
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«11 directions, simply to escape their fiiriher 
importunity. 

Turning the first corner which presented 
itself, Fitzmorris hurried along beneath a high 
wall, careless of his way, and absorbed wholly by 
his ovm dark and morbid feelings. The wall 
suddenly terminated in a lofty gateway, evidently 
serving as an entrance to some house of consi- 
derable size : a few lights glimmered from win- 
dows beyond this gate, and as Fitzmorris stood 
for an instant watching them, the sound of a 
guitar, softly and sadly touched, fell on his ear ; 
had it been a strain of light-hearted gaiety, he 
would have fled from it in his present mood, as 
from contagion ; but this was no lay of plea- 
sure: it fastened on his heart, as it were, by a 
spell, and while he stood beneath the casement, a 
thousand mingled feelings rushed in tumult' 
across his mind ; ere long, a voice blended with 
the chords of the instrument — it was that of 
a woman — not one of those shrill, overpow- 
ering voices, so usual in Portugal, but a low. 
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waiUng, melaocholy soimd, which swept, as it 
seemed to Fitzmorris, through the very depths of 
his spirit. The soag ceased ; but the light finger 
still stirred the strings, and as the soft sounds 

murmured past him, the young Englishman en- 
deavoured to picture to his £BLncy the counte- 
nance of the invisible musician. The music died 
away, and a brighter light flashed on him as he 
stood : he started and looked up — ^the casement 
was open, and a gentle girl appeared in the 
balcony above him : himself in deep shade, he 
could distinguish the form, the face, the very 
features distinctly, as they were developed by 
the light from the apartment; the guitar was 
yet in her hands, and a broad azure ribbon, from 
which it was suspended, was cast about her 
neck ; one small foot, in a shoe of the same soft 
colour, extended somewhat beyond the railing of 
the balcony, as she leaned listlessly over it ; she 
appeared to Fitzmorris to be about sixteen years 
of age : her eyes were large and dark ; her fine 
hair was twisted round her head in the style of 
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that of a Grecian statue, with one small rose- 
bud wreathed in the braid which pressed her 
left temple. As she stood, she struck a few un- 
connected chords, and then casting her eyes 
mournfully upwards, she murmured, rather than 
sang, the first stanza of an Italian ballad, which 
Fitzmorris had often heard in Florence — ^it was 
a fond, a tender welling^out of sensibility ; but 
he had never thought it so beautiful as now — 
the stillness, broken only by the distant hum of 
the more crowded streets — ^the gloom enveloping 
every surrounding object, while the singer her- 
self stood out in broad light, and surpassing 
beauty; aU cotispired to invest it with a new 
chaim. The stanza terminated too speedily; 
and Fitzmorris, urged by a new and inexplicable 
feeling, caught up the strain, and responded-^ to 
the sentiment ; he was an exquisite musician, and 
his voice was perfect ; Italian was the language 
which he had loved from his boyhood ; he had 
been told that his mother spoke it like a native—^ 
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his beautiful, his high -bora mother! he had 
studied it, he had loved it, for her sake. 

And here was another gentle, glorious being, 
who breathed it as it were instinctively — he 
looked steadfastly at the lovely stranger as he 
replied to her minstrelsy, and only marvelled if 
his fair, his fond, his fallen mother had ever been 
so beautiful as this ! Suddenly there was a bend- 
ing forward of the fairy figure above him ; a low 
sound, as of quick convulsive breathing — ^then a 
white hand hurriedly withdrew the rose-bud from 
its glossy resting-place, and it fell at his feet; 
he looked up to thank the gentle donor, but she 
had already disappeared ; in another instant the 
casement closed, and all was darkness ! 

Fitzmon*is slowly quitted his station : a new 
emotion possessed him wholly ; so young, so beau- 
tifal, so beyond all which he had ever pictured 
to himself of woman, was the vision that he had 
gazed upon this night ! And she had not spumed 
at his first efibrts to attract her notice; she had 
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even shown him that they were not displeasing 
to her ; and she had done it so gracefully — ^with 
such a mixture of momentary abandonment, and 
redeeming modesty, that the fancy, if not the,, 
heart of Fitzmorris, was thralled at once ! There 
was such a mingling of the real and the romantic 
in this, his first adventure in Portugali that he 
felt like some being translated by magic into a 
new world of thought and imagination. 

The following day every occurrence appeared 
doubly vapid and common-place; the conversa^ 
tion of his companions was soulless, tedious, and 
uninteresting; he seemed to stand alone — noM 
could enter into his feelings, or comprehend them; 
he heard his brother-officers es^patiating on bad 
quarters, close streets, and all the petty annoy- 
ances which serve to make up the sum of earthly 
evil when greater ills are wanting, and he only 
wondered that they should look on Lisbon save 
as enchanted land— ^for him, it was summer even 
now ! the sun gorgeous, and the Tagus one sheet 
of molten silver. 
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Thus the da^y passed ; and the eyening again 
found him in the Rua da^ — heneath the casement 
of his beautifol unknown ; from her he had imbibed 
new existence :-^all was light and music around 
him: — his sorrows were forgotten — one thought, 
one feeling alone possessed him ; and he awaited 
hour after hour the re-appearance of the lovely 
rision, with an anxiety which doubled, in his 
idea, the term of her absence : but, this night, 

Fitzmorris awaited it in vain ; hour after hour 
sped on, and the guitar was silent, and the case* 
ment dark ; and he turned at length reluctaiatly 
away, with a heart-sickness which he dared not 

avow even to himself. 

Another day slowly waned to a close, and Fitz- 
morris suffered himself to be included in the 
party which his brother-officers had formed to 
St. Carlos. He was an enthusiast in mumc, and 
he entered the theatre with an emotion of anti^^; 
eipa.ting pleasure ; the opera had already com* 
menced, and, scarcely conscious of the motive 
which iiBpeUed him to. do so, he ran his eyess 
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elderly over the whole house :. for a time he 
could distinguish little, save the outlines of the 
figures which thronged the boxes, owing to the 
fiiint light ; but at length the search proved suc- 
cessful — ^it must be so— -those large, dark, pas* 
sionate eyes — that classical and pallid brow — 
that small, soft, exquisitely moulded hand, now 
pillowing a cheek as white, could belong only to 

his beautiful unknown ! Nor was the gaze of 
Fitzmorris the only one which now lingered on the 
striking, but melancholy, countenance of the young 

Portuguese ; and he saw, with an irrepressible 
emotion, that her cheek crimsoned as she chanced 
to meet the fixed and admiring look of his com* 
panions: — ^for a moment she remained with 
averted eyes apparently absorbed by the business 
of the stage, and then suddenly drawing forward 
the veil which fell upon her shoulders, she threw 
it lightly across her brow, and it hid from Fitz* 
morris the only face upon which he had ever 
looked in aught save indifference. 

** Pretty coquette ! '' laughed out some of his 
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light-hearted friends: but he remembered only 
that she had passed him over unrecognized, and 
prdbably unthought on ; he could not brook the 
idea ; and he hastily drew a faded rosebud from 
his breast, and fastened it conspicuously among 
the ornaments of his dress : as he was busied in 
making the arrangement, his ear caught from the 
stage the very air in which he had breathed out 
a response to the minstrelsy of his beautiful 
stranger : he looked eagerly towards her — ^the veil 
was thrown back for a moment — ^her eye rested 
an instant on the rosebud which he still held 
half un&stened in his hand, and then met his : 
it was enough ! a faint smile played upon the 
pensive countenance, and the veil again fell jea« 
lously over it. 

Neither the smile nor the rosebud were unob- 
served by his gay associates: light jests; and 
sportive congratulations sounded in the ears of 
Fifzmorris, but hei heeded them not: he was 
absorbed by It new feeling, and all tones save 
those which he had so lately learned to love passed 
him by as idly as the wind. 
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What avails it to procrastiBate 7 Fitzmorris 
soon gained an interest in the young and guile- 
less heart of Donna Reta de and he learnt her 

history from her own lips on a fine dear evening 
in the commencement of February ; she had given 
to him from the balcony, a small key, tied with 
a bow of white ribbon ; this key opened a door 
in the high wall, which stretched along on one 
side of the house ; and beyond the garden which 
it enclosed — a cold, blank, formal, terrace-like 
space — ^was a beautiful orange grove. Unlike 
the February of our own ungenial climate, Lisbon 
was even then rich in verdure, and gay with the 
sweet spring flowers. Fitzmorris would have 
selected just such a spot for his first meeting 
with the dark-eyed beauty ; but thus chosen hy 
herself, how doubly rich was the deep foliage 
of the trees, how doubly redolent were the 
flowers with perfume ! 

He awaited not long the coming of his 
gentle mistress; her step was hurried, and her 
breathing quick and agitated : a long veil was 
cast over her head, and &11 gracefully on her 
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shouMers : and her %ure ^ms enveloped ia a 
mantle of sable velvet. Fitzmorris looked (m 
hei^ silent from excess of feeling, as she ap- 
preached him in the clear cold light of a sprii^ 
moon — there was something almost unear&ly 
in her dark figure gliding noiisel^^ly along, 
in , striking relief against the cloudless sky, 
iftKi Ae silver-topped trees quivering in the 
light. 

" Englishman," dtie said in a low tone, " yo 
know nat what I ridt in thus meeting yoo-^I 
scarcely know myself— but of you, at least I 
have no fear, — " 

Fitzanorris could have listened to her for 
ever — surely so sweet a voice had never &Uen 
upon his ear before! and she stood beside him 
with her small white hand resting upon his 
arm: and her dark eyes raised to his, full of 
the assurance which her lips had breathed ; 
astd the low, soft Italian — ^that l^uogui^e which 
his mother loved I all gave such a namdess 
eharax to her beauty, sufficient, more than sa£- 
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ficient of itself, that he continued silent lest he 

should break the spell. 

"You wish to know my history, English- 
man t and painful as will be the recital, 
I owe it to your generous attachment, to your 
disinterested regard for a sad and spirit-broken 
stranger. Listen to me then ; and when on 
your' return to your own brave and beautiful 
land, you feel a mother's tear upon your cheek, 
and a father's clasp upon your hand, should you 
chance to think upon her who now addresses 

you, you will think, alas ! on one to whom such 
happiness was never, can never be known — " 

There was a momentary silence; the quick 
and convulsive breathing of Fitzmorris rendered 
all attempt at reply impossible, and he only 
looked eagerly towards his companion as if to 
urge her to proceed. 

" I had been told," • pursued the sweet voice ; 
^* to give these sacred names to those with 
whom I pass my life — but my heart coldly cast 
back their claim. I knew, I felt, that I was not 
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their child — we had nothing in common; even 
while the affections of my natare were ready to 
swell forth like pent-up water, they, nevertheless, 
refused to pour out their fullness upon beings 
like those who claimed from me obedience and 
respect; the first it was easy to yield, and I 
yielded it without a struggle — ^but my respect, 
like my affections, was beyond their controul. 
There is a son too — ^heavens! that I should be 
asked to give a brother's right to such a wretch ! 
Never — ^though I were cast on the world, an 
alien from every house, and from eveiy heart, 
never could I have done this ! There were times 
when methought he lauded my beauty with 
somewhat more than a brother's praise; young 

as I am, I dared to tell him this — and he replied: 
— I will disguise nothing from you ; stranger as 
you would appear in the cold eyes of a misjudg- 
ing world, I cannot look on you as such — ^the 
heart does not mete out its friendship or its 
affections by given dates ; at least mine does not, 
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{■'rancisco answered me in as high a tone: ^*he 
was tiot my brother!"-^! bounded firom the earth 

with delight:— the cold, harsh^ ungenial spirits 
with whom I was associated were bound to me 
by no ties of kindred. — But, who then was I ? 
Others, even the yilest of their kind, had some 
sweet bond to knit them to their fellows — ^some 
gentle claim, some heart-awakening tie, to unite 
them with loving and beloved ones — ^but I was 
aloiie! It is a cheerless word, Signor, — but 
wherefore should I linger with my tale ? It was 
to tell you all that I have met you here — ^to bid 
you a long, a final farewell ;— to thank you for 
the only moments of companionship my isolated 
heart has ever known— and to ask of you, amid 
your brighter fortunes, to remember me with pity 
and with regard." 

.^ "Talk not thus;" exclaimed Fitzmoms, "we 
piust not part — if the home which I offer to you 
be not one of splendour, it shall, nevertheless, be 
one of happiness : leave the^e stern guardians,^ 
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this insolent Francisco; — ^trust to my passionate 
love — to my unalterable affection — " 

" In pity say no more ; " interposed the beau-* 
tiffil Portuguese : "you guess not to what you are 
about to pledge yourself. I know your nation t 
that is, I know it by books; child as I am in years, 
I have lived on with ^o little to engage my 
thoughts or my affections, that I have looked for 
objects of excitement and of love among the great 
and the good of other countries ; I have learnt that 
the men of yours are haughty, and jealous of their 

honour : I have valued them for these very 
qualities — perhaps also I had another and a 
deeper cause. — ^Women may smile with the gay, 
and laugh out with the light-hearted, but there 
is a deeper, a holier feeling within their breasts, 
which sickens at the gaud and glitter of the 
world, — that feeling have you awakened in mine. 
Englishman, and while one pulse throbs, it will 
continue to exist there. But why do I tell you 
this? Had I been other than I am, I should 
have shrunk from such an avowal.; but now, 

F 2 
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thanks to the undying misery which is gnawmg 

away my heart-strings, I can make it without a 
blush." 

" What fearful mystery is this ? " hurriedly 
demanded Fitzmorris. 

"You have rightly named it;" said Donna 
Reta bitterly: "but it must be a mystery no 
longer — I owe its solution alike to you and to 
myself: hear it then — Francisco told me all — 
the withering truth, couched as it was in coarse 

and heartless words, fell upon my spirit with aU 
the weight of bitterness, which even he, in the 
violence of his revenge, could wish — Can you 
not guess it, Englishman? — Nay, then," she 
whispered, as she met his bewildered look, " I 
must indeed put it into words ^father or mo- 
ther shall I never know — ^never — ^to spare a fa- 
ther's pride, and a mother's fame !" 

She paused, and a low convulsive sob met the 
ear of her companion ; he did not speak, but he 
folded his arms round her, and her head sank 
heavily on his shoulder ; the low breeze swept 
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languidly and monotonously through the orange 
trjees, and the cold, still moon shed its light full 
on the pale face of the beautiful Portuguese ; a 
large tear fell on her cheek, and Fitzmon*is 
wiped it away in silence — ^his heai*t scarcely heat 
— ^his senses were stunned — a fatal question fal- 
tered on his tongue, and he could not ask it. 
Suddenly the hour chimed from the belfry of a 
neighbouring conyent, and Donna Reta started 
in dismay — " So soon — ^but perhaps it is better 
so ;" and she turned hurriedly to depart. 

''Stay but one moment;'* gasped out Fitz- 
morris, *' why do you thus speak in a language 
which is foreign to the country in which you 
liver* 

" Francisco says," replied the lady faintly, 
'' that it was my mother s wish, because she 
loved it." 

Fitzmorris clung tremblingly to a tree, as he 
grasped her arm to detain her : '' Tell me that 
mother!s name ? " 

*' Never — ^this alone I must not divulge, even 
to you." 
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** Raeh girl ! you mast — or, answer me — ^was 
it this T — and his every feature was convulsed, 
as he breathed into her ear in a shrill whisper, 
the name of his ovm. 

*^ Let me go ! " screamed the affrighted girl, 
as she cowered beneath his fixed and deathlike 
gaze ; but he held her &8t : ^* who and what are 
you ? Witness heaven that I have never suffered 
that name to pass my lips, even in my dreams — " 

" It is enough :^ said Fitzmorris, in a hoarse 
and hollow accent ; ^* I have guessed rightly — 
what had I to do with affection or with happi- 
ness ! — ^what had I to do with thee? — ^Waa not 
ihe world wide enough, that we have thus jostled 
each other in the path of life ? Was not the 
Ted*hot iron of disgrace yet deeply enough 
stricken into my soul, that it needed this new, 
this mortal plunge? From my boyhood the brand 
has withered me — ^tfae seal of misery and shame 
was set on my brow eveh at my birth, and yeirs 
cannot wear away its impress — Other men are 
bofti ainid smiles, and hopes, and endearments — 
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I came into the world only to be greeted with 
tears, and coldness, and regret — and now, the 
brightest, the dearest vision of my manhood — ^ 
but I must fulfil my destiny, even if it lead on to 
madness — ^you have indeed said wisely — we 6ieet 

no more — " . 

" Yet, yet," exclaimed the soul-stricken girl, 
as the tears of bitterness coursed each other down 
her blanched cheek, '^ look not on me thus with 
loathing — ^have mercy on my bursting heart — I, 
at least, am innocent." — 

" Innocent ! " echoed Fitzmorris, in a tone of 
deep tenderness, " aye, as the babe upon its mou- 
ther's bosom — innocent, most innocent! And yet, 
Reta, you have said that you loved me" — 

** Deeply — devotedly — " murmured the weep- 
inggirl. 

" Hush — ^not a word !" almost shrieked Fitz- 
morris, as he pressed his hand upon her lips, 
" hate me — loathe me — spurn me, as you would 
a iieptile from your path — ^and then, then, all 
may yet be well ; — girl ! girl !" he added wildly. 
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" you know not how deeply, how damnedly you 
have sinned— how we have hoth sinned — ^and yet, 
Oh no,. you at are least guiltless; — ^you are free 
from taint— just Providence! are these the after- 
fruits of crime? — Come hither, frightened one : 
nay, shrink not from me — were it not my fate, a 
fiite which I can neither evade nor counteract, T 
would. die ere my lips should utter one word to 
thee in aught . save gentleness : but my path, 
thorny though it be, is plain.— I must tell thee 
all, though the words wither thee. — Oome 
hither." — .And the trembling girl instinctively 
obeyed, as Fitzmorris, bending over her, whis^ 
pered into her ear the fatal truth. For a second, 
her dry and dilated eyes looked wildly into his ; 
in the next she fell senseless in his arms. Fitz- 
morris hung over her in agony; the momen- 
tary excitement of horror and hopelessness failed 
beneath affection — " Reta,*' he breathed out pain- 
fully, " my first, my only — ah ! my brain bums 

—speak to me, my sister ! — but one word — 

but one. — And yet, no, it is better, far better 
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thus — ^let the anguish of our partmg be all my 
own — surely I can bear even this ; I who have 
been tutored in suffering for years." 

For a moment he sank on his knee, and re- 
mained gazing fixedly on the senseless form 
which he supported — for a moment he pressed 
his lips to her brow, and to her cheek : and then, 
with a convulsive effort, he bore her to the ter- 
race near the house, and beat forcibly on the 
door, in the next instant, drawing his cap 
deeper on his brow, he sprang through the gate 

by which he had entered the garden, and disap- 
peared. 

In a short time orders were received for the 
British troops to move up the country, and Fitz- 
morris went with his regiment. 
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A ROYAL QUINTA AND ITS 
GOVERNOR. 

To me there is no higher gratification than that 
of finding myself on a good horse, with a blue 
sky over my head, and the breeze of heaven play- 
ing about my forehead ; the pleasure is certainly 
enhanced, (in the event of one's being compelled 
to keep to the highway,) by a smooth Macadam, 
ized road ; but so intrinsically English a luxury 
would have been looked for in vain in the land 
of oranges and guitars, and accordingly we were 
content to exhibit our horsemanship, and save 
our necks, as we might. Apropos of road»— 
Sir John Milley Doyle, who endeavoured with 
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all his heart to make the Portuguese understand 
the meaning of the word " comfort," or to estab- 
lish some synonymous term; succeeded, with some 
difficulty, in persuading the government to allow 
him to make a very excellent road from Lisbon 
to Cintra — the Richmond of Portugal — ^but un- 
fortunately for his speculation, he also built a 
turnpike-house, and a toll of some farthing and a 
half English was demanded for the passage of 
every horse or carriage, travelling by the Calfada 
Real* — ^he might as well have attempted to ini- 
tiate a Cherokee Indian into the mysteries of a 
Cabriolet. // Senhor could not comprehend the 
utility of paying at so exorbitant a rate for the 
poor gratification of accomplishing a journey 

without endangering his limbs ; and consequently 
preferred making a circuit of some three or four 
miles ^^ over bank, bush, and scaur," to parting 
from his meia vintem f so very unnecessarily. 

Sir John's road has, meanwhile, caused me 
to diverge from my own ; for on leaving Lisbon, 

• A Royal highway. f Half-vintem. , 
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we travelled in a totally different direction, where 
there had been no attempt at turnpikes; and 
where it was by no means unusual for us to be 
extremely mystified as to whether we were on 
the road or off it. Our first day's journey 
terminated at the village of Alverca ; it was 
quite dusk before we arrived ; and the mules 
with our baggage having proved very refractory, 
did not enter the village until past ten at night. 
Direful were the disasters to which we were 
doomed to listen, from worn-out servants, of over- 
throws, and breakages, and soiled bedding — all 
the miseries attendant on vicious mules, and un- 
accustomed muleteers ; we were, however, in no 

mood for bewailing these petty misfortunes, for 
we were tired and hungry, and forthwith com- 
menced operations for making a true traveller's 
meal. 

There was a very fine Quinta * in the village, 
but the family to whom it belonged were absent, 
and the house was left to the care of the gardener 

♦ Villa. 
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and his wife ; civility and empty rooms weref all 
which could be procured at the Quiutay and these 
were freely offered ; but my father preferred 
taking up his abode in the snug dwelling of a 
rery courteous elderly gentlewoman, a widow 
with one son, who was the great lady of Alverca, 
whenever, as frequently happened, the Donna 
del Quvita * was absent. Knowing that we were 
near the village of Bucellas, we enquired of the 
Senhora whether we could obtain any wine from 
thence; she immediately volimteered to supply 
tis, which she did very liberally, but on our 
offering to pay for the wine she was extremely 
indignant, and assured us that she was rich enough 
to enable her to be hospitable — of course we made 
a thousand apologies, which were very graciously 
received ; and the old lady seated herself on the 
right hand of my father, litemlly, as the Portu- 
guese express it, ** to see us eat :" a most irksome 
piece of politeness, which they consider as the 
greatest attention you can receive at their hands. 



Lady of the villa. 
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It w^B idle to ask her to partake of our repast, 
a& it was Saturday, and our heretical meal was 

todocame!* 

When we rose from table, we were not a little 
amused to find that the money, which after it 
had been positively declined by the Senhora^ my 
father had laid down beside him, without giving 
it another thought, had disappeared; by which 
circumstance we discovered, that, according to 
the social tactics of the Portuguese, it was more 
aristocratic to purloin money than to receive it as 
a gift, or as a remuneration. We took the hint, 
and never found it fail. 

When we retired for the night, I was not a 
little disturbed by the discovery that the chamber 
destined for my father was the only unoccupied 
room in the house all the spare apartments being 
filled with com, vegetables, fruits, and flax. In 
this dilemma, the good lady, who appeared to 
think that the camera muito benitof which she 
had given up to us, was quite large, enough to 

• All meat f A very pretty bed-chamber. 
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accommodate bo limited a fiomly as ours, never- 
theless offered to share her own room with me, in 
the event of my preferring such an arrangement ; 
I stipulated for a second bed, and at once availed 
myself of her proposal. I am no whit a herouie ; 
and I felt my heart beat inconveniently thick as 
I traversed two or three rooms, each one sepa- 
rating me more and more from my father, before 
I arrived at the one in which I was to pass the 
night : I had never been beyond Lisbon before ; 
and I had heard certain little uncomfortable anec- 
dotes of Portuguese stilettos, and Portuguese trea- 
chery, which now kept their station in my me- 
mory most pertinaciously : nor did my survey of 
the chamber serve at all to re-assure me : it was 
like a Chinese Pagoda, all doors and windows ; 
not a lock nor a bolt to be seen — the windows un- 
shuttered, and the doors unshut! Had I been 
less weary than 1 was, I am quite sure that I 
should never have had courage to trust myself 
with sleep ; but worn out by the day's exertion 
I threw myself on the bed which the Senhora 
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had hastily caused to be prepared for me on the 
floor, and was soon as sound asleep as though 
there had been but one door or window to the 
room. I awoke suddenly with a strong light flash- 
ing in my eyes ; I looked up^ but I closed them 
again in an agony of fear, and I really thought 
that I beheld the very embodyment of all my 
terrors — a tall, powerful, dark man, was standing 
with a lamp in his hand, and his large flashing 
black eyes fixed upon me with an expression of 
the most intense wonder; but I was somewhat 
comforted by the voice of our hostess, bidding him 
pass on ; and I thus made the pleasant discovery 
that the camera of the lady of the house was a 

thoroughfare to all the apartments tenanted by 
the family. As the following day was Sunday, we 
did not proceed on our journey, and I had con- 
sequently the comfortable prospect of passing 
another night in the same manner. 

The old lady had talked much of her son; and 
about noon on Sunday he made his appearance, 
having been on a visit at some house in the nei^h- 
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bourhood; and summoned home by his mother to 
look at an Englishwoman ! He was a fine young 
man of eighteen or nineteen, and appeared most 
anxious to make an agreeable impression upon us. 
After having escorted us over the fine gardens and 
orangeries of the Quintaj and well nigh made me 
sick with a sweet lemon, a dead, musk-flavoured 
fruit much prized by the Portuguese ladies ; who 
have a peculiar, though by no means an elegant 
method, of concentrating its sickly flavour as they 
eat it, by pricking it with a pin, and then sucking 
the juice and pulp very skilfully through the 
almost invisible aperture ; and expressed hi^ 
admiration alike of us, and of all that be« 
longed to us, he suddenly recollected that he 
could shew us something which would very much 
divert us. Back we accordingly went to his mo- 
ther's house, and left the beautiful orange-grove, 
in which we were walking when the thought 
struck him ; the young Senhor^ with a smile of 
great self-gratulation, and the rest of our party 
with the easily - awakened anticipation of wit- 
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nessing some national custom, or perhaps sport, 
which would, to us, be both new and curious. 
As we entered the house, our youthful cicerone 
said a few hurried words to his mother, who ap- 
peared to enter with great alacrity into his scheme ; 
he then left us for about ten minutes, and sub^- 
sequently returned carrying a rabbit, a boy fol- 
lowing him with a weasel ; the animals were let 
loose in the room, and the scene which ensued 
may be imagined: the miserable little victim, 
bewildered by so strange a locality, fell an easy 
prey to its subtle enemy ; and I had only time to 
rush over the threshold before it gave its death* 
shriek. The astonishment and the disappoint- 
ment of the widow's son at my unlooked-for exit 
were extreme : and I found that I ought to have 
been highly delighted ; I only know that I was 
most excessively disgusted, and heartily wished 
both the rabbit and the weasel free in the wild 
woods. 

On the third day from our leaving Lisbon, 
after rather a fatiguing journey, we reached 
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Villa Nova, where we expected to remain for 
the night ; but as we were preparing to alight, the 
Juiz de Fora * of the town made his appearance, 
and with infinite solemnity, and a thousand 
grimaces, assured us that it was impossible we 
could be accommodated even till the next day, 
as he could not provide stabling for more than 
eighteen hoi*ses, greatly as he was chagrined 
that he must add another league to our day's 
march: — however, "the league was a very 
little one, and we should find excellent sta^ 
bling, and moreover splendid apartments, at 
a Quinta built by one of the Kings of Portugal 
for the purpose of enjoying private and exclusive 
Bull-fights ! The Quinta was muito lindaff and 
the ^ Senhor Governadore would take care that 
we should be very comfortable.** We subsequently 
discovered, without any very great surprise, that 
the town abounded in stabling ; it was however 
determined that we should at cnce proceed to 
the Quinta. 

• Mayor. f Very pretty. 
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The road leading to this royal establishraent 
was, strange to say, moderately good ; and the 
league, as strangely, really did prove to be a 
very little 07ie ; a fact, of which the vehement 
assarances of the Juiz had by no means con- 
vinced us ; I was, individually, too much ex- 
cited by the novelty of all around me to heed 
a little additional fatigue, and rejoiced at the 
chance of seeing so singular a building. The 
Quinta proved to be tolerably extensive, and stood 

in the centre of the largest piece of grass land 
which I ever remember to have seen in Portugal ; 
a luxury which was duly appreciated by both 
bipeds and quadrupeds. 

We rode round the building, knocked at 
two doors, and encountered only a couple of pigs 
••—it was evident that the Senhor Governadore 
did not pride himself on " the pomp and circum- 
stance" of state : — at length we made our way 
into a large quadrangular square, surrounded on 
three sides by stables, in one of which we found 
two horses ; and on the fourth by a terraced 
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wall guarded by a strong iron-railing on its 
sammit. 

The guide whom the Juiz had sent with us 
at length found a peasant who it appeared had 
charge of the Quintan and a new difficulty pre^ 
sented itself; stabling there was in abundance, of 
which we had already taken possession, but this 
was all, as // Govemadore always kept the keys 
of the habitable portion of the establishment, and 
he resided at Azembougie, a town distant about 
two leagues; a man was immediately dispatched 
on horseback to procure them (for after some 
time had elapsed, two peasants who on seeing 
our approach had hidden themselves, made their 
appearance) ; and meanwhile we seated ourselves 
on the terrace, and prepared to eat our dinner 
alfresco^ under a perfect yew dejoie of assurances 
from the great man's deputy, that when the 
Senhor Govemadore arrived, we could have all 
which we might require, as there was "every 
thing*' in the Quinta. He was an honest, 
weather-beaten-looking old man, with a merry 
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eye and a ready hand which won some testons for 
him before we parted. 

By the time that the animals were unladen, 
the crockery and " creature-comforts'' collected, 
and our party seated on portmanteaux, boxes, and 
bedding, the messenger returned, having made 
a short cut across the country ; and after some 
trifling delay, we were admitted into a room in 
the Quintd, containing an enormous painted deal 
dining-table, and about twenty heavy, high* 
backed chairs. 

- The building consisted of two wings, united 
by a teri'ace : beneath which were the courts or 
celld in which the Bulls were confined and 
goaded, previously to their being turned out into 
the great square for the purpose of the Bull- 
fighters. And for the amusement and con<- 
venien<5e of the high personages who might bo 
present at the sport, there were railed openings 
from the terrace to the courts beneath it, through 
which they could enjoy the spectacle of the 
goading ; or, in the event of their being decided 
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amateurs, indmdually assist in the courtly di- 
versions of this retail tortui'e, before the majestic* 
and maddened animals were exposed to more 
vulgar eyes ! 

There appears to have been great etiquette 
observed at the Quinta during its occupation ; as 
we were informed that one wing of the building 
was sacred to the Royal Family, while the other 
accommodated, or rather incommoded their entire 
suite. I think the last word is the most appro- 
priated, for I am speaking of a nest of rooms like 
pigeon-houses, and somewhat similarly arranged ; 
each frequently, as the deputy assured us, 
tenanted by three individuals — and this in Por- 
tugal ! 

From the arena, a narrow stair of stone leads 

up to the terrace ; and we were told an impossible 
tale of a Bull having once nearly ascended the 
whole of the flight; fortunately however, he 
stuck: this jpoi1;ion of narrative was the most 
feasible, as the ascent was inconveniently narrow, 
even for a well-conditioned biped. I could never- 
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thelesB, not avoid smiling as I listened to this 
legend, told with an energetic gesticulation which 
really deserved to have made us converts to its 
truth, at the confusion (which, had such a thing 
been possible) there would have been among King, 
Lords and Commons, when the tables were thus 
unexpectedly turned on them. 

Before the termination of our repast ^' the 
Governor" was announced. He was a handsoihe 
little man of about two and twenty, with marked 
features; and I am convinced, from my after know^ 
ledge of him, that had De Ville had an oppor- 
tunity of studying his cranium, . he would have 
found the organ of appropriativeness most strongly 
developed ; he wore a short brown jacket, striped 
cotton trousers, shoes of untanned leather, and 
huge silver chain-spurs. He commenced by ex- 
pressing his regret at the inconvenience to which 
we had been subjected from the absence of the 
keys. " However," he added gaily " you all 
appear very merry, and you are right ; you have 
got a good roof over you, and a table from which 

VOL. 1. o 
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to eat your dinner, if you haye nothing more ; 
na terra do$ cegos o torto he ret — ^* and let m€ 
tell you that you are vety fortunate in having 
these, for the only arrangement made by the 
Juiz was for the soldiers and horses ; he has left 
the rest of you to Providence." 

After such a self-introduction all ceremony 
was necessarily at an end, and we invited "His 
Excellency" to partake of our dinner ; he seated 

himself, nothing loth ; commenced an attack on 
the cold ham, fowls, and English cheese, with 
considerable gusto^ and persevered with consistent 
determination ; only pausing in his repast to re- 
commend some particularly good wine then on 
sale at Villa Nova, and to suggest the expediency 
of procuring it ; the hint met with proper atten- 
tion, and when it arrived, he did as much justice 
to the wine as he had done to the meal which 
preceded it. Tea followed: and our friend con- 
tinued to ^ugh, chat, eat, and drink, very much 

* A Portuguese proverb signifying where all are blind, he 
who has one eye is king. 
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to our amusement and his own gratification; 
assuring us from time to time that he liked us 
very much, and finally desiring one of the servants 
to put his horse (which had hitherto stood sad-^ 
died in the yard) into a stable, and to give it 
plenty of com, as he intended to remain at the 
Quinta all night; telling us at the same time 
that he was sure from the good dinner and 
muito bom cha which we had given him, that he 
should have an excellent supper. Accordingly 
we put before him a dried sausage of the country, 
weighing some half-dozen poxmds, and redolent of 

garlic: a present, be it mentioned par parenthtsef 

» 

from a Lisbonese lady- of rank to my father; 
here he out Cassarad CsBsar — ^ate, and ejaculated, 
and ejaculated and ate again. 

After a time I wearied of this human Ostrich, 
and strolled out upon the terrace ; the clear un- 
douded moon threw a broad and sparkling light 
on all the surrounding objects, and made the 
shadows of the building look tenfold darker from 
the contrast ; leaning over the terrace-railing I 

G 2 
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found the great man's deputy, and I joined him 
at once ; there was something so intelligent, so 
life-like in his eye, that he was tenfold more in- 
teresting to me than the eating animal in the apo- 
sew/o*-— it was the distinction of matter and mind. 

"The moon shines brightly, Senhor ;* said I 
as I stopped beside him. 

" Your ladyship is of an age to love the moon- 
light," was his reply. 

"And you? do I not find you bathed in 
her silver beams like any lover]" 

The old man smilingly shook his head : " My 
day is long past, minha senhora; but love is ever 
on the lips of the young ; and yours are not the 
first which have breathed it on the very spot 
where you now stand," 

" Is the tale a happy one? " I asked eagerly : 
" I should like to hear it." 

" And make a jest of it, as you did of the one 
that I told this morning — " said the deputy re- 
proachfully. 

• Sitting-room. 
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" Nay, my good Sir, that was so very — ^a — 
very — ^now, do look yourself at that narrow stair 
— can you imagine that any animal so bulky as 
a bull, and such a bull as the one you described, 
could ever — " 

** Well, well," was the somewhat impatient 
rejoinder : ^' perhaps it is not the fashion with the 
English to believe any thing but what they see — 

■ 

cada terra sea uso^ cada roca com sen fuso-r-^ * 

" But I dare say there is nothing about a bull 
in the tale I am now asking for," I persisted in 
my most conciliatory tone. 

" Pefo-lhe perdaoyf minha Senhora:' said the 
only half-appeased deputy: "remember you are 
now in the Quinta dos Tauros" 

" And do you know the tale to be a true one V* 
I enquired, putting forth the question as a 
" forlorn hope." 

" My father, who is now with Nossa Senhora,*' 
said the old man, reverently withdrawing his 
scarlet cotton cap, and smoothing down his few 
gray hairs : " my father knew them both — 

• Different countries^ different customs, f I beg your pardon. 
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Quittadinia ! * theirs was a sorrowful history — " 
" Poor things ! " echoed I in an under tone, 
and the old man's heart was won — ^he told me 
the story. 

It was sorrowful ; and that n^ht my 
dreams were fall of it. 

At breakfast the following mommg we were 
again favoured with the company of the Go- 
vernor ; and his feats of the night before were 
not disgraced by his subsequent performances 
— his only regret appeared to be, like that of 
the boy at the feast, that he could not carry 
anything away with him. His were assuredly 
the most marvellous masticatoiy exploits I ever 
witnessed ! 

The SenhoTy with a proper sense of the 
importance of his trust, insisted volubly on 
the excellence, beauty, and (God save the 
mark!) magnificence of the Quinta of which 
he had the honour to be Governor : assured me 
of the great enjoyment and convenience of wit- 

* Poor things 
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neasing a BuU-fight from that identical terrace ; 
and, having visited the stables, and surveyed 
with mudb apparent intierest the preparations 
for our departure, he returned to assure us 
once more, that he liked us veiy much, for that 
we had given him plenty to eat and drink,- 
which he considered to be true and sincere 
friendship; that he thought us very good-look- 
ing, particularly 4he ladies ; that he should like 
to have one of our horses, never having ridden 
an English horse in his life ; and finally, that 
if, when we returned to Lisbon we should pass 
near Villa Nova and Azembougie, he would 
ccune and dine with us again — ^for which pro- 
mised condescension on his part we of course 
returned a very grateful reply. 

Just before we parted, the Senhor informed 
us that he had got some kids for sale if we 
would purchase them; we consented to do so, 
and he accordingly caused three to be killed for 
us; and to convince us of the sincerity of his 
sudden friendship, he charged us four times as 
much for them as they were worth. 
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We heard of ''His Excellency" some time 
afterwards; he spoke of us with enthusiastic 
affection, and declared that he had not seen so 
pleasant a party, or eaten so good a dinner 
since ! 



THE MAID AND THE MARQUIS. 



A LEGEND OF VILLA NOVA; 



The old man told me the story : — here it is — 
My father was but a lad, Senhora^ when the 
King came to this Quinta with a great train of 
loi*ds and ladies ; such a train that the town of 
Villa Nova was like a hive of bees, all noise and 
motion ; but there the likeness ended, for as with 
the bees all is industry, so with the strangers all 
was idleness. For a few days they were mere 
followers of the Fidalgos^ who were lodged here 
in the Quinta; but before a week had passed, 
nobler guests sought for lodging in the houses 

G 5 
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of the mercadors and tendeiros* — gallant cava- 
liers, and proud nobles, who made the streets 
ring with their laughter, or their orders ; and 

from whom the quiet mecanicos-^ shrank in silent 
awe. Vossa Excellencia and Vossa A It ezaX re- 
sounded on all sides, and were on every lip : in 
shorty such a crowd of nobles and courtiers had 
never before been seen in Villa Nova. 

Among these gallants came the Marquis 
Sebastian Terceiro, the handsomest cavalier at 
the court ; he was offered an apartment at the 
Quiniaj but he was young and gay, and he pre- 
ferred the freedom of the town to the etiquette 
of the presence ; and accordingly he took up 
his abode at the house of a wealthy Ourives do 
ourOy § called Antonio : this Antonio, lady, had a 
very pretty daughter; she was the beauty of 
Villa Nova, and many were the Cravos \\ which 
were sent to her by the young men of the town, 

* Merchants and shopkeepers. f Mechanics. 

I Your Excellency and your Highness. 
§ Goldsmith. || Carnations. 
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but no one had ever seen bis flower, either in 
her hair or on her bosom. *' Many thought it 
strange that the Marquis should have so tho- 
roughly set his heart upon becoming the inmate 
of the Senhor Antonio, who was the most un- 
conciliating velho-^ in all the place ; but some few 
individuals, who remembered the beauty of his 
daughter, only sighed, and shook their heads 
mournfully, when they heard that the handsome 
Marquis had prevailed on an old Fidalgo, who 
had already taken possession of the vacant apart- 
ments in Antonio's house, to vacate them in his 
favour. Well, lady, the Marquis soon found 
means to smoothe the rugged brow of the old 
goldsmith : Antonio was fond of money, and the 
Fidalgo knew it only as the medium of enjoy- 
nlent: the one grasped it lovingly, the other 
scattered it lightly; and they soon understood 

each other. Carlotta, meanwhile, kept herself 

* In Portugal, the offer of a Carnation to a young female 
is considered as a proposal of marriage ; should she wear it on 
her person the suitor is accepted. 

f Old man. 
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close in her chamber, and the raparigas * who 
lived to the right and left of her, knew the 
whole history of the Marquis Terceiro before- 
she had ascertained the colour of his eye-brows. 
But this could not last for ever : Carlotta's guitar 
sounded in the twilight ; Carlotta's light laughter 
peeled out at noon-day; and the Marquis lis- 
tened to the guitar, and smiled at the sound of 
her gay -hearted joy, and coupled these glad 
sounds with all that he had heard of the pretty 
burgess, until the wish to look upon her grew 
into an absorbing passion. But Antonio, though 
he liked full well to handle the moedas f of the 
Marquis, cared little to expose his daughter to 
the flatteries and falsehood of a court-lord ; and 
though he did not positively turn the key upon 
the maiden, he secured her far more safely by 
exhortations and caresses. Carlotta dutifiilly 
avoided the Marquis, though she knew not 
wherefore ; and after a time she began to be 
rather curious as to the nature of the fearful 



• Girls. f Twenty-five shillings. 
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being from whom she was enjoined to shrink. 
She heard from her young companions that he 
was eminently handsome; from the servants 
that he was profusely liberal ; and at last she 
caught a glimpse of him from the Venetian 
blind of her janella.* The Marquis was mount- 
ed, and was passaging his noble Andalusian 
round the pateof with a grace and ease which 
astonished the simple maiden, accustomed, as she 
was, only to the bold and careless horseman- 
ship of the youths of Villa Nova: he was 
dressed in a light hunting garb of pale green 
velvet, slashed with silver, which sat close to his 
finely-formed and athletic limbs; there was a 
short feather in his cap, and a slight dagger in 

his belt; and Carlotta felt her breath come 
quicker as she looked upon him. The Marquis 
traversed the pateo more than once, and seemed 
not as though he thought that bright eyes were 
on him; but, nevertheless, he talked coaxingly to 
his fine animal, in a tone as soft as if it had been 
destined for a lady's ear ; and very gentle were 

• Window. f Court. 
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the terms he used as he patted its arched neck, 
and shining flank; " Minha vida — minha alma'** 
— and many others which fall as blandly on a 
lady's listening as the summer breeze, and per- 
haps more so: and even Carlotta, though she 
knew not wherefore, took a sudden distaste to 
the sleek -limbed Andalusian, and thought the 

courtly Marquis a strange trifler to talk thus to 
a quadruped! 

For the first time in her life, the young 
beauty answered pettishly and peevishly when 
one of her light-hearted companions talked to 
her that day of the handsome Marquis — she 
hated all Fidalgos — the young ones especially — 

she wished that the old Count, with his venerable 
gray hairs, who had first lived in her father's 
house, had never quitted it — ^and then she hid 
herself in her own chamber, and when she was 
safely there, she wept. — I am an old man now, 
lady, and cannot explain these things, but per 



* My life — ^my soul. 
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bflps you can understand them without my so- 
lution. 

For several days, she neither struck her 
guitar, nor did she laugh at. the old- world le^ 
gends of her garrulous Aya : * hef father mar- 
velled when he saw her pale cheek, and her 
clouded brow ; and talked of pending her to her 
aunt at Condeixa : but Carlotta pleaded so pret-* 
tily to be allowed to remain with her dear father — 
she asBuried him so pathetically that she should 
not feel safe while the fearful Fidalgos were in 
the neighbourhood, any where save under her 
dear father's roof; that Antonio swept back the 
shining ringlets of her hair from the pale brow 
which they overshadowed, and pressed his lips 
fondly to it, as he chid her for the tears which 
fell fast upon her cheek. Antonio was a matter- 

of fact bui^ess ; he had no sentiment in his com- 
position: he asked his daughter if aught ailed 
her, and when she shook her pretty head nega- 
tively, he called her a rilly girl, and left her. 

* Nurse. 
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Carlotta was very pious; and she never 
&iled to attend the morning mass — suddenly the 
Marquis of Terceiro became extremely devout; 
made the acquaintance of the paroco^^ gave alms 
to the poor, and was seen busily engaged in 
conversation with the almoner of the neighbour- 
ing convent. The comadres f were deeply edified ; 
but there were some who gave another and a 
more worldly solution to the extraordinary piety 
of the courtier. Certain it is that the first smile 
which Carlotta ever bestowed on her father's 
inmate, flashed on him as he extended his hand 
towards her that she might touch the holy water 
in which he had just- immersed his jewelled fin- 
gers. Carlotta was too modest a maiden, how- 
ever, to turn a second glance on the young noble; 
and consequently she only conjectured that the 
deep breathing which she heard near her, as 
she knelt 'on the tesselated floor of the chapel, 
was that of the Marquis. Such a fancy certainly 
did not deepen her devotion; and it was per- 

♦ Curate. f Gossips. 
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haps for that reason that she performed all the 
external ceremonies of her feiith even more scru- 
pulously than usual; and it is to be supposed 
that the Fidalgo was deeply edified in his turn ; 
for he remained until the termination of the ser- 
vice : and when the goldsmith's daughter pre- 
pared to quit the chapel, there stood the Mar- 
quis again, with the holy water, awaiting her 
arrival, and there again did her hand touch his, 
and her smile repay him a thousand-fold for his 
pious courtesy. They were both going the same 
road, to the shelter of the same roof, and nothing 
could be more natural than that they should 
descend the chapel steps, side by side; and 
when they had reached the street, the courtly 
Marquis enquired with a bland smile of old Jose- 
pha (the ay a of the young beauty,) after her 
rheumatism ; and an idler at an open window 
even asserted that he touched her hand as he 
addressed her, more heavily than an open palm 
usually falls, and with a somewhat metallic sound ; 
be that as it may, the aged aya answered the 
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enquiry most graciously ; and the noble walked 
on beside her fair charge, unchidden. Carlotta 
spoke but little, but she uttered that little with 
a grace which enchanted the young Marquis : 
and on entering the house, he ventured to ask 
the loan of her guitar ; it was instantly granted, 
and anxiously did Carlotta await the dusk ; with 
the twilight, the deep, rich tones of the courtly 
minstrel sounded beneath the window of the gold- 
smith's daughter : never had she listened to such 
music ! never had words so formed for harmony 
fallen upon her ear! her heart beat thick and 
fast, the blood mounted to her brow, a smile 
played upon her lips — she feared to lose the 
slightest sound. 

From this day the Marquis was no longer 
excluded from the shady parlour of Carlotta; 
the windows opened upon a gay flower garden, 
and a fine fig-tree threw its pleasant shadow far 
across the floor. The breeze swept through the 
casement, freighted with the breath of the orange 
trees and the almond blossoms. And Carlotta pre- 
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sided over her wine and doces* with such a pretty 
air of unstudied courtesy, that Terceiro thought 
he had never seen any thiQg more lovely. Anto* 
nio shook his head, and. looked uneasy; but the 
Marquis wsb such an amajteui" of rings, and chains, 
and brooches, that he kept the good artizan in 

constant employ ; and thus diverted his thoughts 
from more intimate objects. 

State affairs suddenly called the king 
to Lisbon, and with him went his whole suite ; 
they were to return immediately that these af- 
fairs were arranged ; and in earnest of this in- 
tention, his Majesty and many of the nobles left 
behind them their studs and dogs; yet, never- 
theless, when Terceiro entered the aposento of 
Carlotta, she could not utter the adieux which 
faltered on her tongue ; and when she raised her 
large dark eyes to his, the tears were in them, 
and she turned hastily aside lest he should see 
them fall. Dearer were those tearful glances 
to the Marquis than the most sunny smiles : 

* Sweetmeats. 
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he had a pomgranate blossom in his hand, he 
pressed his lips to it, and then tendered it to the 
fair girl ; she accepted it with a low murmur of 
thanks; Terceiro did not seek to put it into 
words — ^what cared he how she would have ex- 
pressed her acknowledgments ? He lingered yet 
a few minutes, struck a few chords on the guitar 
which hung against the wall, and then, suddenly 
turning to the silent beauty, the young noble 
hurriedly reiterated his adieus, sprang on his 
horse, and gallopped towards the Quinta to join 
the royal suite. 

The bustle of departure had no sooner ceased 
in the streets of Villa Nova, than great was the 
communing among the worthy citizens: the Court 
had been so suddenly recalled to Lisbon, that, 
as a matter of course, the courtiers found no 
time to settle their pecuniary affairs ; and awful 
were the arithmetical records which some of the 
good townsmen had to exhibit, of the expenditure 
of the volatile young nobles ! It was very hard 
that they should run the risk of being called upon 
to furnish new luxuries on the return of these 
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oblivious and right honourable debtors, before 
their outstanding bills were paid — ^there was but 
one individual who uttered no murmur to this 
effect ; and that one was the goldsmith. Terceiro 
had found time to discharge all his debts to 
Antonio, and to leave in his hands a chain of 
fine gold of his own manufacture, as a parting 
gift to his pretty hostess. 

Carlotta was weeping over a faded pome- 
granate blossom when her father approached her 
with this new oflfering; the flower had soon 
faded — perhaps the Marquis had pressed his lips 
to it too roughly ; or, it might be, that those of 
Carlotta had touched it too often — certain it is 
that the leaves hung loosely, and looked as sad 
as the young beauty herself. When Antonio 
quitted her, Carlotta yielded to a fit of senti- 
ment. 

" His two first gifts," she murmured to her- 
self, " how strangely emblematical are they of 
himself and me ! I will preserve them together ;*' 
and her slender fingers wound the little golden 
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chain round the blossom ; and the deep crimson 
leaves of the flower were nearly buried amid the 
mass of glittering metal with which she had 
encircled them. ^ It will not do/ »aid the fair 
girl, as she again burst into tears, ^ it is now 
liker to us than ever^-the poor simple flower is 
crushed by the weight of the riches with which 
it is contrasted — ^they were never meant to be 
thus entwined!' And Carlotta leant her head 
upon her hands, and wept bitterly ; but, never* 
theless, she left the flower to wither in its golden 
folds, as though she had lacked inclination to 
disenthrall it. 

From day to day rumours reached the town 
of Villa Nova that the Court were on their way 
back to the Quinta ; and the bull-keepers began 
to assume a mien of augmented consequence; 

the matadores* to passage their horses, and the 
picadoresf to draw their gaudy dresses from the 
chests where they had been deposited : all was 
anxious expectation ; and even the sober citizens 



* Mounted bull-fighters, f Men who attack the bull on foot. 
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fthared sufficiently in the excitement, to mak^ 
heavy bets on the different animals which were 
destined for the arena. From the windows of 
the picadores the scarlet mantles were ostenta- 
tiously displayed, for the ostensible purpose of 
airing them in the sunshine ; and the meninas * 
began to look mysterious and pre - occupied. 
Many were the manceuvres set on foot to obtain 
entrance into the Quinta during the approaching 
combat; and many were the conjectures hazarded 
on the eligibility of the noble amateurs who had 
declared their intention of sharing the danger 
and the glory of the arena. The professed com- 
batants looked superciliously, and whispered jest- 
ingly one to the other, as the citizens discussed 
what they conceived to be the peculiar attributes 
possessed by the different Fidalgos for the ap- 
proaching trial, until the name of the Marquis 
Sebastian Terceiro was mentioned, and then gibes 
and jeers were silenced in an instant ; for Ter- 
ceiro was known to be one of the boldest and 

• Young girls. 
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most skilful bull-fighters in Portugal.* His fine 
person, graceful carriage, great muscular power, 
perfect presence of mind, and contempt of dan- 
ger, all combined to render him an object of 
universal attention, and peculiarly fitted for the 
perilous sport in which he was to join. 

Carlotta trembled as she listened ; he — Ter- 
ceiro — the noble, the graceful, the gentle Ter- 
ceiro — he, to contend with a maddened and pow- 
erful animal; to be impaled, perhaps, on its 
widely spreading horns — ^to be trampled beneath 
its heavy hoof— to be cast high into the air, to 
fall back, it might be, a mangled and disfigured 
wretch ! Carlotta's busy fancy raised so dire a 
train of images before her mind's eye, that she 
almost shrieked. Had the goldsmith's daughter 
been aught of a heroine, she would, perhaps, 
have looked forward with delight to the accla- 
mations which would greet the successful prowess 
of the idol that her young heart had just en- 
shrined : but she was only a fond and gentle 



• Dom Miguel is now acknowledged as such. 
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woiban, and though she never doubted the 
jeouifige Jot iiud Maxquis, she trembled at his 
danger. 

At lengthy the rumoiired arriiral really took 
place : His Majesty once more established him« 
iSelf ;at the Quinta, and the Marquis at the Gold- 
smith's. All was again bustle in the streets, and 
Joy in the heart of Carlotta. Terceiro smiled as 
he remarked that the hair of the beauty was 
e^eiy day decked with a pomegranate blossom; 
end that her guitar gave back to his accustomed 
«fflr all the little modenas which he had awakened 
oa it>befoi» he left Villa Nova* 

The eventful day arrived: the pampered 
enimals who were destined to be the victims or 
the victors of the arena, were s^tabled in the outer 
raaoge x>f buildings at the QtUnta : their keepers 
flUspt beside thetn^ rolled up in their eapas^* or 
striped blankets ; the soldiers of the royal guard 
loitered among the criados^f and banded jests 
with the pasannos\X the idle lidnlgos sauntered 

♦ Cloaks. f Servants. J Countrymen. 
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upon the terrace, or galloped their well-trained 
horses on the green -sward round the Quintay 
while the haughty and dark*eyed Court-dames 
encouraged them by their presence and their 
smiles. 

It was a gay scene, Senliora^ as I have 
heard my father tell, the Quinta dos Tauros on 
the eve of that combat: the youngest and the gen- 
tlest of the fair Donnas were wagering golden 
chains and diamond rings on the issue of the 
morrow's adventures ; and the loveliest of them 
all, was playfully encouraging the handsome Mar- 
quis de Terceiro, who sat at her feet, to outdo 
on this occasion all his former feats ; she was 
young, very young, but her dark eye flashed out 
as she addressed him, and no shadow of appre* 
hension for his safety appeared to cloud her 
spirit. One of the bulls, the largest and the 
fiercest, was just then led beneath the terrace* 
** See you,*' said the gay beauty, " yonder goes 
the captain pf the band — now is the time for 
Sebastiad Terceiro to prove that he cares not for 
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the soiling of his yelret doublet, or the disarray 
of his laced collar. Will you dare him, Sebas- 
tiaS ? " 

^* Do you wish it, Marianna ? " he asked 
almost reproachfully. 

•* Na6 me posso ter com riso ! * *' was the re- 
ply; "my lord marquis sports so grave a face !" 
Then suddenly dropping the tone of levity in 
which she had indulged, she bent forward, and 
whispered tenderly; "Were I worthy of you, 
Sebastiady did I not wish to know that my des- 
tined husband, my chosen lover, was, even in his 
hours of sport, able to compete with the best 
and the bravest? " 

" You shall be obeyed, Marianna ;" said the 
young noble, as he looked up and met her fond 
gaze ; " and those dear eyes shall themselves 

witness that I do no disgrace to their solici- 
tude." 

" Lima has declared that even you would not 
dare to meet that animal ; '' resumed the Donna 



* I can't forbear laughing. 
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V 

Marianna ; ** he said so in the presence, Sebas- 
tia6, and the King smiled : I could not brook the 
expression of that smile, and when I passed the 
saix;astic duke in the crowd, I told him that he 

knew little of the Marquis of Terceiro. " 

** Beijo as mdos de vossa Senhoria,*'* said the 

lover, raising the delicate fingers which he held 
to his lips ; ** it were a shame on my manhood 
did I disgrace so fair an advocate, so beautiful a 
witness." ^But even as Terceiro spoke, he re- 
membered how Carlotta*s cheek had paled, and 
how her bright eyes had filled with tears, when 
he had talked to her of the glories of the arena. 
" It is very strange ; " mused the young Fidalgo, 
" and yet, assuredly, Marianna loves me as' well 
as the pretty peasant : it must be the proud blood 
in the veins of the Countess which teaches her 
thus to overlook my danger in the admiration 
which I may excite — ^but my greatness reflects 
back upon Marianna, and thus, perhaps, self 
mingles with her care for me — ^but Carlotta loves 



* I kiss your Ladyship's haud. 
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me — ^uot because I am nobly born, or that the 
eyes of the Court are on me, but simply for my 
own sake." — It was a dangerous reverie, but Ter- 
ceiro was aroused from it at a critical moment by 
the sweet voice of the Countess Marianna her- 
self : and the lovers were soon busied in gentle 
converse; the one forgetting, and the other re^ 
gardi^ss, that 'on the morrow their mirth might 
be turned to mourning* 

It was a clear, bright night: not such a 
night as this, Senhora; for our spring sky is 
studded with stars ; but the time of which I am 
now telling was farther into the summer, and 
the moon was alone in the heaveiis, as bright as 
the eyes of a young beauty ; and her beams slept 
as quietly on the earth as an infant on the 
bosom of its mother ; the wind sighed heavily 
along, as though wearied by the weight of the 
perfume with which it was freighted, and the 
sky was one wide plain of deep rich blue. You 
can believe, lady, that such a night was well 
'suited to the whisjierings of lovers; and long. 
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very long did the Marquis and the Lady Man- 
anna linger upon this very terrace, saying all 
those gentle things which they had often said 
before, and of which they never wearied from 
each others* lips ! But, na& ha rosa sem espinhos,^ 
and accordingly the hour of parting came at 
last; and the beautiful young Countess suffered 
her fair hand to be pressed to the lips of the 
Marquis, and even lingered to see him mount 
his horse to return to Villa Nova: she mur- 
mured another soft " Good night," from the ter- 
race, as she hung over the railing, and then Ter- 
Ceiro gallopped off with her last smile upon his 
heart. As he neared the town, however, the 
image of Carlotta again presented itself; the sim- 
ple, fond Carlotta, with her lai^e, dark, passion- 
beaming eyes, her dazzling teeth, and her look 
of utter devotedness. "What am I about to 
doT' was the question which the high-hearted 
Fidalgo asked himself, as he drew in his rein, 
and remembered the occurrences of the last few 
weeks. "Marianna is my affianced bride, the 

• There is no rose without thorns. 
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l>eautiful, the noble Marianna — she whom I have 

won fipom a crowd of suitors — Majesty itself 
has sanetioned our union, and our path promises 
to be as suzmy as a summer's day — why then am 
I seeking to embitter the youth of another as 
beautifol'--perhape even more gentle than Ma- 
rianna? Why, to gratify an idle and selfish 
vanity, am I striving to inspire a passion which 
ean end only in dishonour on my part, and in mi- 
' eery on her's? And yet, — ^how would Lima, and 
Burgosy and Santo Mauro jeer, did they know 
that Terceiro was mdulgmg in a fit of sentiment, 
whose object was a mechanic's daughter ! Animol* 
Sebastiad Terceiro — why should you seek to. 
reform an erring world ? the cowl is sadly mis- 
placed at Court ! and truly, if los meninas bo- 
nitosf will pay homage to your bright eyes, 
why should you seek to chill their devotion ? " 

Sad thoughts these. Lady ; but the Marquis 
had a light head as well as a light heart : and 
he dreaded the ridicule of his associates far more 

* Come on. f Pretty girb. 
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than the reproaches of his own conscience. He 
had been bred at Court, and from aU that I ccmld 
ever learn, that is no school for morality; 
and, moreover, the haughty Fidalgos hold the 
simple citizens at so mean a price, that it Was 
t^nly surprising that Terceiro should remember 
that Carlotta could have a heart to* breaks 

At length the eyentful morning dawned; 
tind even with the first twilight commenced the 
excitement and the clamour of the attendants^ 

and the cares of the public functionaries. Light- 
limbed Tusticos* ran to and fro between the 
Quinta and the town, on the errands of the no^ 
bles; gay - liveried lacqueys bustled about the 
-pateos of the houses where their lords were 
lodged; the hoof -strokes of horses sounded on 
the rude pavement, and the loud laughter of 
their riders rung out cheerily in the mornis^ 
air. 

At .an unsually early hour Carlotta wan- 
dered into the garden ; her heart was very 
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heavy : she had scarcely closed her eyes in sleep 
daring the past night, and the fitfiil slumbers 
into which she had fallen had been peopled by 
such fearful dreams, that sad as were her waking 
thoughts, they were far less wretched. The 
fair girl felt like one under a spell ; from her 
girlhood up, she had been eager to be a specta- 
tor of one of these gay Festas dos Tauros,^ of 
which she had heard her mother speak so en- 
thusiastically ; and now, she loathed every allu- 
sion to the coming festival, she shrank from 
every sound and sign of preparation : her young 
companions were coquetting with their amafaes,-^ 
and ui^ng them to signalize themselves in ^ the 
arena: but she only felt that there was one 
whom she would willingly have banished from 
that scene of uncertain success, and certain dan- 
ger; even though to pui*chase his absence she 
had herself braved the peril, which she feared 
for him. 

"Faferosa MeninaT "!(. continued the old man, 

* Bull-fights. t Lovers. t BtSive girl. 

05 
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his dark eyeA fighting up : " tittle did ahe gueas 
the thooghtB of Terceiro as he entered her father's 
hoase but the night before ; naj, had any ome 
Tentured to pour so unwelcome a tale into her 
ear, she would have spumed it with disdain, eren 
though her heart had broken in the effort/* 

The Marquis had obtained admirable catua- 
tions for the old Ooldsmiih and his fiair daughter; 
indeed, the worthy citiasens were so proud of the 
young beauty, that there were many of them 
who would have gladly yeilded their own places, 
had it been tor no other reason than to shew the 
Court-dames the surpassing loveliness of their 
own field'fldwer. The Marquis himself had pro- 
cured a prominent station for Carlotta from a 
mixed feeling which he shrank from analyzing : 
to the old Goldsmith it appeared to be from oi» 
of unmixed and condescending courtesy ; to his 
daughter, an attention to herself prompted by 
tenderness. 

''The Fidalgos smiled one to the other, at 
the enei^ wili which the habttually* indolent 
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Teroeiro had entered into the fdrtlienuice of this 
arrangement; and many a bold gaze rested on 
the blushing and bewildered girl as she advanced 
to the seat, which had been secured for her by 
one of the lacaios* o{ the Marquis. For a time 
every thing appeared to revolve before her eyes ; 
but after a short interval her tendemes overcame 
her timidity^ and she ventured to glance along 
the sparkling line, in search of Terceiro : she met 
his eye at last ; but he instantly averted his head, 
and a chill crept to the heart of Carlotta: — 
"And yet" she murmured to herself ** it were 
not seemly that it should be otherwise, standing, 
as he is, beside His Majesty the King — I might 
have known that he could have eyes and ears 
only for his Sovereign ! " Alas ! for Carlotta; she 
feh the £BkUacy of her own argument before her 
glance wandered from the fine person of the 
Marquis, for he suddenly turned to obey the 
pressure of a small hand upon his arm, and a low 
murmur in his ear — it was the touch and the tone 

♦ Footmen . 
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of the CoimtesB Marianna; and Gariotta startedL 
aa though she had trodden upon an adder. She 
heeded not the planted head — she glanced not at 
the jewelled vest — she thought not of the yelvet 
mantle — bat she clenched her teeth, and drew 
Iter breath hard, as she marked the flashing of 
the laige proud black eyes, the smile of the. fall 
red lips, the joy and the haughtiness of the whole 
expression. 

What a groap was now within the ken of 
the Goldsmith's daughter ! What a bevy of sump- 
tftbusly^clad nobles, each with his plumed bonnet 
in his hand— what a crowd of high-born' beauties, 
dispensii^ smiles, and honied words, and encou^ 
raging flatteries — ^but Carlotta saw them not : — 
eyen Majesty itself, on its crimsoned-cushioned 
chair, beneath its gilded canopy, even' that, pear 
sant as she was, she saw not-^No ; for her, there 
were but two objects on that thronged terri^ee — 
the &lse noble who that very morning, had 
whispered love to her, and wiped away with 
gentle violence the tears which fear for hiih had 
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ga&ered in her eyes — and tlie proud beauty whose 
cheek was flashing, at his low tones even now — 
Cariotta felt as though her heart were burst* 
ing ! 

There was a stir at the barriers ; a motion 
among the crowd ; and two mounted trumpeters 
rode iiito the arena, and blew a blast, which was 
echoed back by the shout of the thronging pea* 
Bantry. And now a flutter of fans and feathers 
was apparent on the royal terrace : and half a 
dozen Pagems Reals* drest in blue and silver, ap» 
peared from an interior apartment, bearing some 
Kght wands of cedar wood, tipped with silver, 
which they presented to the Court Donnas, in 
order that with these delicate goads, the Fidalgas'f 
might share the sport of the hour* One of these 
fairy4ike instiniments of torture, Terceiro caught 
from the nearest Page, and presented to the Lady 
Marianna; he held it towards her hesitatingly, and 
for awhile the young beauty toyed gracefully with 
the slender weapon, as she coquetted aside with 

* Royal pages. ■\ Women of rank. 
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her lorer, apparently heedless or nnconseioiid of 

its use: hut as, one by one, the fidr dames ap* 

proaehed the railed openings, and looked into 

the cells beneath, upon the pent-up animals, the 
* 

Countess also b^it her own steps thitherward, 
and gazed with a prettfr shudder down at the 
huge, and powerful, and restless prisoners : after 
a time; stimulated by the jests and the flatteries 
of the nobles, and anxious to display the grace- 
fulness of their motions, the Mdalgas began 
gently to irritate the chafed animals, by lightly 
prickiz^ them with their mimic goads : for 
awhile the stately bulls contented themselves with 
shakily their heavy heads, and lashing their flanks 
with their ktfge tails, as though they were stung by 
flies; but as the laughing Donnas waxed more 
energetic, and launched their goads with a less 
graitle impetus, the mighty beasts gave back a 
roar which elidted at once shrieks and laughter 
fhun the courtly crowd! And the lady Ma- 
rianna^-^the young and pampered beau^-^the 
highborn and highbred maiden — she too, the 
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mbtress of Sebastian Teroeiro» whose small aad 
wfaite-gloTed hand seemed fitted only to graqp the 
figm which she had gi?en for awhile to his keep-p 
ing^ — .ghe too, flung back her long veil, and 
laughed as the roar of pain proved how well she 
bad aimed her stroke. 

Carlotta gasped for breath : he could not love 
her— Terceiro, who was aU gentleness^ could not 
love this woman ! No, no, — ^beautiful as she was 
-^-^end Carlotta felt too deeply that she was beau* 
tifiil — great as she was-^-for even the King him* 
self was smiling on her, as he stood beside her — 
stUl it could not be that Terceiro could indeed 
love one who made a sport of suffering I Poor 
Carlotta had just assured herself that all the soft 
looks and gentle words of the Marquis to the lady 
Marianna were but the bland manners of the 
Court; when again the trumpets sounded, and 
the more serious business of the day began. 

All the preliminary ceremonies were gone 
through: iheMatadore had passaged his eager ^orse 
round the arena, sweeping the floor with his fea- 
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thered hat ; the picaehres had paraded before the 
spectators in their gaudy and closely-fitting salts ; 
each and all of the actors in the combats had 
made their obeisance to the King-'^tndat lei^gth 
a fine bull, goaded into a state of frenzy by the 
heavy aguilhada^ of the Vftquetros^'f rushed into 
the arena. He was encountered by the stoutest 
picador e of the band, but Josi was hard-pressed*-— 
You see those deep and narrow niches, Setir 
horoy pierced at intervals in the masonry on all 
the four sides of the court : the moon is shining 
fall upon them yonder in front of you : they are 
only just sufficiently wide to admit a man side- 
ways: they are intended for the escape of the 
picador esy when the bull is on them — 

Jos6, as I saidy' was hard-pressed ; but he 
contrived to plunge half-a-dozen lances in the 
n6ek of 4;he bull, before he left even his scarlet 

mantle to the mercy of the animal : it was rent 
piece-meal : and after a manly contest on the part 

* Goads. X Keepers of the Bulls. 
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of the picadare^ he cast hunself upon the horns of 
the bnll, and buried his stijletto deep, m bis 

spine. The carcase fell heavily to the ground^ 
and Josi left the arena, amid the acclamations of 
the spectators, without' a scratch. 

It were useless to weary you, lady, by enu- 
merating the feats of the bold fellows who entered 
that '4ay fiill of coun^e into the calm and moon* 
lighted />a^eo upon which we are now looking, and 
left it with various fortune ; some lost a limb, and 
some life itself on this very spot, quiet as it now: 
looks. The fiercest struggle was yet to come, and 
it is with that, Senhora, that we have to do. Ter* 
ceiro had disappeared irom the terrace, but h^ 
suddenly returned, and the trembling Carlotta 
clung to the front of the. temporary balcony in 
which she was seated, for support. He was laugh- 
ing gaily with the lady Marianna, and there was 
a quiet consciousness in his whole deportment, of 
the admiration which he knew that his appear^ 
ance could not fail to excite : he wore a tight vest 
and trousers of pale blue silk, and a long sash of 
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bright crimson ; his scarlet mantle hong over his 
left; arm, and in his hand he held a handle of the 
short lances, which it is the aim of the biill*fighter 
to plunge into the neck of the animal ia order 
to irritate it to augmented violence ; the young 
Countess iiras herself attachii^ to the shafts of these 
pigmy lances, the flattering ribbons which serve 
to make them conspicuous to the spectators: not 
a Ihought of evil, or impending danger appeared 
to damp her spirits — not a fear for Terceiro seemed 
to sadden her joyousness — and yet, she had seen 
brave men bleed that very day, and on that very 
spot — she had seen that which had chilled the warm 
blood of Carlotta in her veins ; and had it not 
been from a morbid feeling which forbade her 
to retreat while danger might threaten him she 
loved, the goldsmith's gentle daughter would have 
escaped from a scene which sickened her. 

Lady, — Terceiro passed from the terrace to 
the arena, by the stone stair just beside you — ^for 
one moment, and but for one, the lip of the young 
Countess quivered, and her cheek grew pale. 
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but the fearle^ lidalgo looked up and kissed 
his hand to her with a smile, and the cloud 
passed away at once. The Marquis twisted the 
scarlet mantle firmer round his arm; planted 
his foot steadily on the earth, and made the 
s^al ; ere a breath could be drawn, forth rushed 
ibe gigantic bull, the largest and the fiercest of 
the herd ! His roar pealed out like a thunder- 
iMreath; and one bound brought him to the centre 
of the arena : there he paused — ^tossed his head, 
and snufied up the pure air with dilated nostrils : 
then he advanced slowly a few paces nearer to hi« 
antagonist; and again paused — soon the heavy hoof 
tore up the earth in huge clouds of dust ; and 
then he bellowed forth his rage, till the walla 
cast back the echo— -the spring came ! — ^he wufi 
dose beside Terceiro, who stood firm, and plunged 
a lance into his neck, ere he disappeared in one 
of the protecting niches — ^the one yonder in the 
eomer, lady. There was a murmur of applause, 
as the baffled beast yelled out his agony, and 
then gallopped wildly round the arena — ^again 
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and again the acclamations burst forth. ^^ AnimoF* 
'* Ora vamosT ** Oh, que gostoP'^ resounded on 
all sides. The Countess Marianna waved her 
handkerchief, and looked proudly* round her, ^ 
rather to claim, than to remark, the applause 
of the crowd by which she was surrounded. Car- 
lotta, meanwhile, writhed like ia victim on the 
rack ; her eye saw at once the large ! drops of 
perspiration which had started on the brow of 
Terceiro, the rigid pressure of his lips, and the 
quivering of his frame — she felt how unequal 
was the contest: she did not shriek — she did 
not stir — ^but her dilated eye-balls never moved 
for an instant from the fece of Terceiro : — ^he was 
still apparently firm, but she detected at once the 
foiling of his strength: how she loathed the 
heartless clamour of the applauding multitude — ' 
how she sickened at the shouts with which they 
were urging him to his destruction — ^to that mul-* 
titude, the combat was one of intense interest; 
the noble animal vainly sought to disencumber 

* Courage ! Come on ! Admirable ! 
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itself of the lances which were planted thickly 
in its throat, and whose sharp smarting mad- 
dened it ; while the agile and wary Terceiro never 
missed his mark, and his quiver of lances were 
at; lengtl^ all buried deep in the flesh of his fear- 
fid foe ! 

Twice had the young Marquis saved him- 
iaelf by casting over the eyes of the bull the scarlet 
mantle — ^inany times had he been rescued by the 
friendly recesses in the masonry: — but his hour 
was eome ! For a moment his breath failed him 
for a moment his heart quailed — ^the next, and 
he was on the horns of the bull ! . 

** A shriek rang through the air — it was the 
Voice of the Countess M^rianna ! She had 
covered her face with her spread hands to shut 
out the frightful spectacle, and rushed wildly 
from the terrace into the^ Quint a — fainter and 
&inter came the voice of her agony to the ear 
of the horror-stricken multitude, until at length 
it ceased ; and the deep stillness by which it was 
succeeded fell fearfully on the spirits of the 
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crowd. Then another sound was heard : the 
Marquis had fallen heavily to the earth — ^he was 
about to be hurled again into the air, but the 
animal startled at the unwonted sound — Carlotta 
had sprung the barrier — ^the bull turned on his 
new victim, and the Marquis was left maimed and 
bleeding where he lay : again a lai^e mass was 
flung high into the air — it was Carlotta — a shud- 
der ran through the midtitude — ^the girl fell back 
a corse ; and as she touched the earth, her arms 
were around the neck of Terceiro — they lay 
dead together. 

A picadore vaulted boldly into the arena--^ 
there was a loud roar — a heavy fall — and the 
buU sank beside his victims!'* 
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OuB next stt^e was Alcoentra ; one of the moet 
romantically-sitaated and filthiest towns in Porta- 
gal : well known among the English daring the 
Peninsular war by the soubriquet of the ** City 
of Fleas'' — ^nor was the term by any means a 
misnomer — ^for truly Alcoentra must have been 

their head-qaarters, whence they went forth over 
the whole face of the country, *^ not by single 
spies, but in battalions." Beds there were in 
plenty at our quarters, but beds by no means 
implied rest — like Macbeth, these vile insects 
might well be said to " murder sleep." The 
very &ct of gaining those quarters, however, re- 
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quired no inconBiderable effort: as an entrance 
to them from the Lisbon side of the town 
could only be effected by making our way over 
and among huge masses of stone which looked 
as though they had lain there, sunning them- 
selves, since the deluge. The horses were con- 
sequently removed from our English phseton, 
which was carried by men over these unmanage- 
able rocks ; and we stood at length in safety 
before the door of our destined abode. Our host 
was a tall, lanky, ill-dressed man, half-layman, 
half-priest in costume, a bou'^vivant^ and a wit 
by nature, with an utter detestation of all ^^ con- 
stitutions," and a fervent admiration of the free 
code which bids : 

« • 

, ** Those to take who have the power. 
And those to keep who can." 

Need I say that the gaunt paroco* was very poor 
and very discontented? That he had nothing to 
lose, and every thing to gain ? — his very politics 
vouch for the fact. He ate with us — ^he drank 

* Curate. 
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Tfith US — ^and he hated us. He was civil, obse- 
quious, and- officious ; but that was because he 

knew, and was not slow in giving us to under- 
stand, that los justos e valerosos Ingleses * always 
paid well both for good things, and fair words ; 
and the holy priest was sufficiently wedded to 
the world to be very fond of money, and not over 
scrupulous as to the mode of its acquirement. 
We passed one night in his house — ^and left him 
without the slightest regret. 

As we passed through the town, the congre- 
gation were just leaving the church — it was the 
fiSte of the Santos bemaventuradosyf and there 
had been a day-break mass. It was a pretty sight; 
for the peasants were all attired in their holiday 
costume; and the scarlet sashes of the men, and the 
bright bodices, gay coloured petticoats, and white 
caps of the women, shewed to great advantage, as 
they stood clustered closely together under some 
fine cork trees, to see us pass. Their courtesy 
was by no means oppressive ; and but few words 

«— 1— ■fci^^-^'^— — ^i— *i— III I I I I < I I I I -^Mi»«— *Mi— ^■»— ^ 

* The just and brave English. "f Blessed Saints. 
VOL. I. I » 
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were interchanged; and even tho^e few Kvere 
l>etween h<^lf-a-dozen black-eyed girla, and 3ucb 
of our party as made the diacoyery that there was 
beauty even at Alcoentra. It was very evident 
that we were by no means popular in the town. 

On this day I saw the first wolf— and a very 
ugly animal it was : it stood for about five minutes 
by the roadside, coolly reconnoitring us ; and not 
until one or two shots had whistled past it, did it 
run limping into the woods. The country between 
Alcoentra and Rio Mayor is infinitely less interest- 
ing than that which we had previously traversed ; 
the road winding nearly all the way through a 
dense pine forest ; and being composed of deep 
light sand which buried the feet of our horses up 
to the fetlock, and nearly blinded us whenever a 
gust of wind swept through the trees. 

On this day I also met with a little adventure, 
which was sufficiently characteristic of the Portur 
guese code of courtesy. We reached about nooi^ 
a very nice Estralagem^ or wine-house, and being 
overpowered by the heat, and the intense thijcst 
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engendered by the united miseries of the sun and 
the sand, we very gladly availed ourselves of its 
temporary shelter, and the prospect of such re- 
freshment as it might be able to afford* After 
having dismounted, I became so faint that one of 
the party uwroUed for my accommodation a mass 
of Indian matting which was in the apartment, 
upon which I gladly laid down ; this apartment, 
with the exception of the kitchen, whence the 
odours of oil and garlick came in clouds, was the 
only room in the Estralagem; and accordingly I 
had not rested myself five minutes, before a Portu- 
guese officer opened the door, and walked in : this, 
of course, we could not prevent; but nbt satisfied 
with ^entering himself he also introduced his horse 
into the apartment, which we had some difficulty 
in ejecting, as he declared that the animal was a 
valuable one, and that there was no shelter for it 
elsewhere. He spoke truly as to its value ; for it 
was a superb Andalusian of unusual sisse and power ; 
and in the course of conversation a geixdeman of 
our party, offered to purchase the horse, and was 

i2 
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in fact so urgent on the subject, that it must have 
been evident to the Senhor that he had the op- 
portunity of making a most advantageous bargain ; 
but to our astonishment he refused to hear of sell- 
ing it, although a Portuguese will usually sell 
every thing he possesses, if he sees the prospect of 
a lucrative barter ; we wondered lees, however, a 
few days afterwards, as from the different situations 
and places in which we occasionally caught a 
glimpse of the gentleman, who evidently avoided 
all further contact with us, little doubt could be 
entertained that he was a spy, probably in the pay 
of Chaves, and giving information of the move^ 
ments of the British troops. 

Rio Mayor is a pretty little town, and no where 
throughout the country are the English more 
popular. A troop of the regiment having been 
quartered there for some time during the war, we 
were most kindly received, and found our billets 
perfectly unnecessary. Many of the men were 
immediately recognised, and warmly embraced ; 
and, what to them was of infinitely more conse- 
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quence after a fatiguing march, regaled with a 

hearty meal. My father was rapturously wel- 
comed, addressed by name, and doomed to answer 

a host of questions about majors, captains, lieute- 
nants, and comets, whom they had known at 
different periods, and had never forgotten ; and 
where the names of the several individuals had 
escaped their memory, it availed him nothing; 
for he was then assailed with enquiries for the 
tall Senhor Capitano^ the fat Senhor Majore : and 
in some cases even compelled to tax his retentive 
powers, for reminiscences of long noses, small 
feet, and gray eyes. 

We took up our abode at the house of a priest, 
on whose brother my father had been billetted dur- 
ing the war. It was curiously perched on the sum- 
mit of a pile of rock, and looked like an eagle's nest : 
the view from his windows was very fine, but it was 
really toilsome to clamber up the ascent after a visit 
to the town. The old man received us with open 
arms, and gave us all he had to give — ^house-room. 
He was warm-hearted, generous, cheerful, and 
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kindly : and decidedly a yeiy superior person for 
• Portuguese priest ; a fact of which he was fully 
conscious. We were his guests for two days, and 
he seemed delighted at the opportunity of dis-^ 
playing his erudition: his conversational exertions 
were unceasing^ and truly his garrulous efforts 
wore a garb of motley su£BcientIy perplexing ! 
Now it was a litde bad French, and now some 
worse Italian — ^here a phrase of nasal church 
Latin — ithere an expression of most anti-clerical 
and energetic Portuguese. At length came the 
climax — ^the worthy Reitof* had actually com- 
mitted authorship ! *^ Yes '* — he exdaimed, with 
vehement self-gratulation, ** I am an author — 
there is not one priest in fifty in Portugal who can 
tell you this with truth — ^there is not one priest 
in fifty who is capable of writing a book ; and 
yet unworthy as I am, / have written one — ^you 
will thinky perhaps, that cada bojbrinheira louva 
seus alfinetisrf and, perhaps, it may be so: but, 



"* Rector. f Every man thinks his own geese swans. 
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certain it is, that some of the wisest men in Lisbon 
have looked upon it almost in the light of a mira- 
cle; and I may say without vanity, that it is a 
volume of deep research and profound erudition : 
liot forgetting, moreover, that it contains four 
langnages ! " These he enumerated on his fingers . 
Latin, Portuguese, French, and Italian. After 
thui assurance, which was given with a pomposity 
perfidctly ludicrous, I felt no surprise when he in- 
formed us that he had placed the manuscript in 
the hands of a Lisbonese bookseller, and that he 
had never heard of it since : he expatiated with 
the most single-hearted and unsuspicious simpli- 
city on the singularity of the circumstance, as he 
assured us, that he had demanded no remunera- 
tion for his labours, beyond that fame, which, he 
felt and knew, that they must have insured to 
hini. I would not have disabused the kind-hearted 
old man for an imiverse ! ** Well, well ; he con- 
tinued, quern canta seus males espanta:!* and I 
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have at least been provident, for I have preserved 
a transcript of my work — for what says Horace : 
Una hirundo non facit ver — and to guard against 

risk, I retained one copy for myself." 

As he ceased speaking, he rose, and drew from 
an old worm-eaten oak chest a bundle of coffee- 
coloured papers, which looked as though they had 
been soaked through at the flood, and had only 
got dried again by chance. I positively gasped 
for breath, but the good old man was merciful, in 
his madness, and merely shewed us the envelope 
of the packet. ^^ It is my most valuable posses- 
sion :*' he resumed, in a tone of blended vanity 
and affection, as he replaced the cherished trea- 
sure : ^' it brings back upon me the brightest days 
of my past life — or, no — not the brightest, but the 
happiest : when I lived in a world of my own 
creation, and learned to feel with the poet, nun- 
quam minus solus qudm solus.-— Yon smile at this, 
Senkora:; so did I, when I was as young and as 
light of heart as you are ; for then I saw love 
upon every lip, and a friend in every associate — 
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bat the world awoke me to the cheats and I learned 
to look into myself for society : — ^but to return to 
my M, S.; I intend to bequeathe it to my favourite 
nephew : he is a brave lad, and will value it as he 
ought to do." I hastily assured him that it was 
impossible he should do otherwise — and uttered, 
a few of those common places which rise so glibly 
to the lips, as mere matters of courtesy, among 
the worldly : but the simple-minded parish priest 
was not a man of the world, and he devoured my 
hyperbolical compliments with all the gust of per- 
fect credulity. Delightedly did the old man talk 
away the time ; and in truth he was far from un- 
amusing ; his memory was wonderfully tenacious, 
and he was anecdotical to a degree. In his early 
youth he had possessed some interest, and more 
ambition ; but the first had failed him, and had 
dragged down with it all his mental energy ; he 
had commenced life with dreams of the triple 
crown — ^he was ending it in a red woollen night- 
cap. — In his first spring of life he had worshipped 
beauty, despite the tonsure — in its winter, his only 

I 6 
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attendant was a lean, lamey ehmdled old woman, 
whose eyes were dimmed by age, and whose words 
came hissingly from between her toothless lips ; 
while her whole mood, and manner savoured 
more strongly of the Hecate than of the Hebe. 

His aversion to the cowl and cassock was ex-^ 
treme ; he talked of the licensed locusts of the 
cloister, whose lives were spent in shriving the sins 
of each other, and indulging every one in his own ; 
he laughed at the *^ vocation " of men who en- 
joyed such he^vy interest for their usually limited 
means of existence; means which in the world 
would have scarcely raised them above b^gary, 
ut which purchased for them in the community of 
Santo Francisco y or Santo Sebastiao a life-loi^ 
certainty of well-fed indolence, and unchecked 
libertinism ; at the slight sacrifice of wearing the 
eoroa^* and officiating in the confessionario.f After 
awhile he ceased to generalize ; and told us a few 
monastic adventures which were certainly never 



* Shaven crown. f Confessional. 
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intended to travel beyond the walls by which they 
were witnessed ; and at length with perfect naivett 
and self-satisfaction, favoured us with various 
stories of his own bonnes fortunes : he had lived 
for some time about the Court, and gave us but a 
poor specimen of its morality — ^without scruple he 
coupled his own name with that of a countess, 
mud dallied with the reputation of a duchess — sooth 
to say, they were both passees^ not ouly from the 
court of Cupidj but from the world altogether ; 
and truly it was strange, and somewhat sad, to 
flee the wrinkled brow ; the dull eye, lighting up 
at intervals as he spoke, with the very memory of 
the times and occurrences on which he dwelt — the 
snow-white hair, surmounted by that ultra-anti- 
dote to sentiment of which I have already made 
mention, the red woollen night-cap — and to listen 
to ihe gallantries, of whose very recollection he 
was proud — ^the antique gallantries of forty years 
before ! Alas ! poor human nature. 

The vices of the court and of the cloister were 
indeed a fruitful theme, and the disappointed 
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rector was no niggard chronicler ; but I soon 
wearied of the subject, characteristic as were 
many of the sketches ; and I enquired whether 
so beautiful a locality as that of Rio Mayor did 
•not a£ford some narrative of a less repelling na- 
ture than those to which we had been listening : 
.the' eye of the old man glistened, and he paused 
-a moment before he replied : but when the reply 
came, it was affirmative; nor did he require 
much persuasion to impart to us the local. tra- 
dition which dwelt the most forcibly upon his 
memory. The mien and manner of the old man 
-doubtless added much to the interest of the tale ; 
and the fact that we listened to it almost on the 
very spot where its principal events had taken 
lace, as assuredly added much more^ but, 
nevertheless, there was a wild tenderness about 
the tradition, which would of itself have made 
its way to wy heart; and it was with perfect 
sincerity thati when the tale was told, I thanked 
the willing narrator, for the gratification which 
he had afforded me. The obligation was evi- 
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dentlj; mutual, for there is perhaps nothing which 
.garrulous old age values as it does an attentive 
listener : the young are so prone to smile a;t the 
memories and the marvels of the gray-headed — 
the middle-aged are so absorbed by the busy 
world in which they live — ^and the old them- 
. selves are so little tolerant to the weaknesses of 
each other; so atrophised into selfishness by the 
callosities of every-day existence — ^that the out- 
pourings of the withered and world-worn spirit 
are ordinarily but little heeded; and thus the 
communicativeness of the . aged is checked, and 
its powers of retention gradually stultified, until 
its social converse becomes frittered down into 
the '' bald, disjointed chat," at whic^ we are so 
much inclined to scoff, without remembering that 

it has too often been produced by pur. own un- 
compromising selfiishness. And truly the loss 
is ours : for we are frequently bewildered among 
the world's paths, without a land-mark ; when, 
had we consulted those which had been erected 
by others who had gone before us ; but which we, 
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in oar pride of heart, had refused to read, we 
might have moved on steadily and safely to our 

destined goal. But I digress : 

' The tale was but just told when our dinner was 
announced : of which, as it chanced to be a day 
of fast, the jRezVor declined to pkrtake. As the 
doth was removed, the &voured nephew, the 
destined possesor of *^ the book*' entered to pay 
us a visit ; and to express a hope that we would 
accompany him to his house, that we might be 
ween by his wife and children. The phrase sounds 
oddly to English ears, but accords perfectly with 
the ^single-heartedness which, despite priest-craft 
and the world's contact, is decidedly the staple 
attribute of the Portuguese character. And when 
this singular phrase is analyzed, it is at least 
tenfold more civil than that which would pro 
bably have been substituted by those wha may 
smile at its abruptness and brusquerie ; we were 
not asked to see his wife — ^the invitation did not 
imply a belief that it was for our own gratification 
that we were requested to visit his house — ^but 
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that we might be aeenj and be thua enabled to 
dispense gratification :— if this unsophisticated 
simplicity be not genuine good-breeding, we des- 
pair of ever experiencing any which bears less 
the stamp of a counterfeit. Henriques was a 
landed proprietor ; he had vineyards, fields of 
Indian com, and lupins, and moreover supplied 
the Lisbon market with no inconsiderable quantity 
of wine ; his bullock-cars were for ever in motion, 
and every thing seemed to thrive with him : his 
heart was as light as thistle down, and his spirits 
were as buoyant as the bark of the cork trees on 
his estate ; his life was one perpetual smile, and 
his white teeth were as continually visible as 
his bright black eyes ; he had a word for every 
one, and a jest for most : he was a bold horseman, 
a fearless bull - fighter, a staunch constitution^ 
alist, and a good catholic : a little too fond per- 
haps of gay associates ; and also (his wife said) 
of the old proverb — mal vai ao fuso quando a 
barba na6 anda em cima ;* or, in plain English, 

* The spindle works ill when the beaid is not over it. 
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of being master in his own house. Certain it is^ 
nevertheless, that few husbands were ever appa- 
rently better loved than Henriques, or appeared 
to be more susceptible of affection. He was a 
fine manly-looking fellow, for whom nature had 
done every thing — ^he had a bright sky above him, 
and a smiling world around ; his past was all 
pleasure ; his present, one uninterrupted season of 
enjoyment ; and of the future he never troubled 
himself to think. His uncle was evidently proud 
of him, and he was proud of his uncle : the old 
man loved the manliness and vivacity of the land- 
holder, and the young one held in reverence the 
profession and erudition of the rector. 

We willingly acceded to his request, and hav- 
ing traversed the main street of the town, we ar- 
rived at his house. At the door we were received 
by a very prettylooking woman of about five-and^ 
twenty, with fine black eyes, and teeth like pearls : 
and three rosy, happy children, for whose edifica- 
tion and amusement we all talked a vast deal of 
veiy bad Portuguese. Their infantile wonder and 
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curiosity amused us not a little : their stolen 
glances, their whispered comments, their animate 
ed gestures, were all so genuine, that we did not 
acknowledge the necessity for the apology which 
the Senhora,y with. intuitive good-breeding, made 
from time to time, as she chid them for their, in- 
trusive advances. Wine and dried fruits were, 
handed round by a servant shortly after we entered 
the house; during which ceremony the lady with- 
drew ; and on our rising some minutes afterwards 
to take our leave, we were pressed to await her 
reappearance. We pleaded haste, as we purposed 
riding that evening to see the source of the Rio 
Mayor (or Oreat River) which gives its name to 
the town.. Our host immediately offered to pro- 
vide us with a guide, very much to our satisfaction ; 
and on this condition we consented to remain to 
make our adieux to the Senhora. Better had it 
been for us had we continued inexorable ; for at 
length she did return, bearing a huge dish, upon 
which smoked a fine kid, whose death-note I 
immediately remembered to have heard, under 
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the window sooh after our arrival ! We had juBt 
dined-*-*had drank wine and eaten dried fruits; 
and now plates were produced, knives and fork? 

followed them, and bongri, malgriy we were seated 
at table with great ceremony to eat of a hot roasted 
kid ! It was in Tain to protest — ^the master and 

mistress of the house both rose and, standing 
behind our chairs, waited upon us during our most 

purgatorial performance — ^I shall never forget it! ' 
After the infliction just related, we mounted 
our mulies, and started on our expedition. Must 
i confess that after all the well-meant hospitality 
of our worthy host, I could have laughed outright 
when our guide joined us — such a mule ! — ^such 
trappings !^-^such a milange of straw, and rope, 
and coloured worsted ! And then the one solitary 
spur, containing as much metal as would suffioe 
to make half a dozen modem ones ; and the 
ra^ed jacket, with a portion of the shirt-sleeve 
looking impertinently on the external world 
through a rent at the elbow ! — 't his however, has 
nothing to do with the source of the river. 
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On leaving the town we ascended a finely- 
wooded eminence, and then descended gradually 
by a romantically beautiful road, until we arriyed 
at the plain through which rolls the Rio Mayor ; 
following the course of the stream along a lovely 
green lane, we found it narrow and slacken, 
until we entered the gorge of the mountain^ 
which appears to have been rent purposely te 
give egress to the slender thread of water 
that flows down the rocky channel : the spot 
whence the water first issues, is so very small, 
that you may cover it with your hand, and you 
have some difficulty in assuring yourself that 
this is really the source of the rapid and beauti- 
ful stream which flows past the town. Before 
you is an inaccessible mountain, which 
Btretches along on either side, as if to protect 
the infant river which is so soon to grow into 
majesty and beauty. I despair of giving any 
idea of the scene — ^the dark face of the moun- 
tain was studded with tufls of wild lilies, 
pink and white heaths, and myrtle; while softly 
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on the atmosphere, (like breathings of home 
upon the heart) ! came the perfume of the blue 
violets, which clustered in their sweetness in 
every cleft and chasm. The stillness was per- 
fect; not the chirp of an insect, not the wing 
of a bird, disturbed the deep repose of the place : 
the water flowed noiselessly along its narrow 
channel, and the very leaves of the rock-herbs 
slept, undisturbed by the slightest breeze. And 
this was in the midst of a busy world — a world 
of turmoil, and chafe, and business — ^whose ele- 
ments are noise, and hurry, and contention — and 
not a sound marred the holiness of that quiet place ; 
it was bathed in sunshine — ^the rich, glowing 
beams of the setting sun tinting every object 
with unearthly hues, and turning the slender 
stream into a liquid rainbow — the sides of the 
mountain took a thousand dyes, and gleamed 
in sapphire and in amethyst, as though within 
their eternal hearts they secreted many a jewelled 
mine; while the very lilies blushed as the sun- 
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rays kissed them. It wanted but music — ^the 
music of birds and bees— the untaught melody 
of nature, to render the whole scene perfect ; 
the sight was satisfied, for it looked but upon 
beauty ; while the ear seemed to linger as though 
it sought its share in the glory by which it 
was environed — ^but it sought in vain. The to- 
latile guide did not however suflfer the stillness 
to be of long continuance: his laugh and his 
jest were ready even here : he had not a spark 
of sentiment in his composition-^— to him rocks 
were mere stones, and rivers only water at the 
best : he jested even ov-er the fair flowers which 
he idly gathered, and scattered upon his path: 
and chid me in the same spirit as I heedlessly 
clambered over the fragments of rock to secure 
some of the violets which Uoomed so tempt- 
ingly: 

" Tenhamadi*^ he said gaily ^* do you not see 
that cave close beside you? we tracked a wolf 

* Hold your hand. 
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thither not six weeks since, and lost him at last 
'— fwaro^o/* but we had glorious sport never- 
theless — quervossd Senhoria descer?'^ f he asked 
archly, as I hastily commenced my descent, spring- 
ing forward as he spoke to assist me with his 
hand : '* they are but uncomfortable neighbours, 
those wolves, especially for ladies." I needed 
no further bidding ; for having already been in- 
troduced au loin to one of these unsightly and 
dangerous animals, I had no inclination to cul^ 
tivate a closer acquaintance. I brought away, 
however, a score of violets as a reminiscence 
of the spot; I had them for some time: I 
might have had them yet, but long marches 
and defective conveyances are sad annihilators 
of romance. 

Surely I should, had I been aught of a 
heroine, have been sentimental at least for the 
evenii^, after looking oh such a scene: but no 
< — ^like the beautiftil river whose source I had 

* Rascal. f Will you come down. 
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been contemplikting witfai admiration and iotereist, 
I soon reflected other scenes ; and in half an 
hour I was riding a race with our guide« and 
the gentleman who accompanied us. We soon 
parted company with the latter, whose mule 
having a decided dislike to racing, testified it 
by depositing his rider in the pretty green lane 
among the hedge-flowers, and wending home- 
ward alone. 

We were all mounted on mules, owing to 
the difficulty of some part of the road : and as 
this was the first time that I had ever been on 

the back of one of these self-willed animals, 
I found it much more easy to commence the 
race than to terminate it. On I went in the 
wake of the Senhor^ whose mule, though much 
smaller, was far more fleet than the one I rode ; 
admiring, as we swept along, his very indepen- 
dent costume and admirable horsemanship, on 
which he greatly prided himself; and, with the 
exception of encountering a party who were about 
to explore the scene which we had just quitted, 
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and whom my mule would not permit me to 
greety I reached home pleasantly and safely ; 
nor have I many more agreeable reminiscences 
than that of ** a Day at Rio Mayor," 



THE FIDALGO'S DAUGHTER. 



A LEGEND OF RIO MAYOR. 



On the border of the pine wood which skirts Rio 
Mayor on the north-east, stood some years ago 
the' Quinta of the Conte do Monte Santo ; this 
Fidalgo was haughty, impetuous, vindietiire, and 
powerful ; he had formed a wealthy and great 
alliance, and his lady was as beautiftil as she was 
high-bom. Princes of the blood, and ladies who 
were the boast of the land, and the theme of 
ibinstrelsy, stood beside their marriage-altar; 
but Monte Santo was the proudest noble, and 
his bride was the loveliest lady of all the courtly 

VOL. T. K 
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erowd. Amid the blaze of tapers, and the flash 
of jewels — amid the waving of plumes, and the 
clashing of knightly weapons, did the Count clasp 
the hand of the timid and tender Johanna ; and 
it seemed as though for them there could be 
neither sadness nor sorrow in the world ; they 
were both young, beautiful, wealthy, and beloved; 
yet both the sadness and the sorrow came ere 
they had been three years wedded ! Monte Santo 
was the last of his race ; a race which affected 
to trace its descent from some mighty Moorish 
ancestor ; and certain it is that there was much 
in the fiery natui^e, and swarthy complexion of 
the Fidalgo, to countenance the belief. Three 
years had he been Vedded to his beautiM Jo- 
hanna, and they were yet childless ; the unhappy 
lady had wearied the saints with supplications : 
she had walked bare-footed in the procession of the 
Espirito Santo* — she had passed the Quarti- 
maf with the rigid sisterhood of the Trinity, 
under the vigilant eyes of their yet more rigid 

* Holy Ghost. f Lent. 
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Abbadessa^ — ske had wrought an altar-<^loth for 
the chapel of the Santa Cruz f — she had given 
alms to the poor — ^but her prayer was not an- 
swered. 

Then, indeed, did the fair Contessa shrink 
before the flashing eye, and feel her stricken 
soul sicken at the harsh comments of her lord — 
she had poured forth upon him the young trea- 
sure of her first and only affection ; and she loved 
him yet, passionately, devotedly ; for woman with- 
draws not her heart from its idol till after long 
years of wretchedness and withering — She heard 
him talk of dooming her to the cloister, and of 
cmving from the Holy Church a dispensation 
from his marriage vows, that he might woo 
another bride to perpetuate his haughty race — 
she shuddered as she listened ; for she felt that 
her own heart could never have engendered, nor 
her lips have uttered, so cruel, so bitter a sug- 
gestion ; but she remembered the days of their 
delighting and delighted affection, when he 



Abbess. f Holy Cross. 
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wooed her with gentle tones and courtly flat- 
teries, while all the passionate ardour of his 
Moorish blood flashed out in his eyes, and 
deepened on his cheek; and she whispered to 
her fears, that it was, it could be, but an idle 
threat. 

Alas ! the young Contessa did but deceive 
herself; another year passed over the halls of 
Monte SantOy and no infant foot yet pressed their 
marble floors, no infant laughter yet rung out, 
and awoke their echoes. Silently and sternly 
the Fidalgo moved among his dependants, and 
silently and sternly he sat beside his young and 
heart-bowed wife; or but broke the stillness to 
utter some keen and bitter taunt. Couriers, 
meanwhile, were despatched to Rome, but the 
unhappy lady knew not of these ; nor dreamt 
she, while she was invoking the saints to restore 
to her the heart of her husband, even though 
they should contemn her still to continue child- 
less, that il Beatissimo Padre * had annulled her 

* The Most Blessed Fallier. 
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marriage, and that Monte Sanio was her hus- 
l^and noionger. At length the bolt fell ; it was 
from the lips of her Confessor that she learnt 
tile ruthless determination of the Fidalga-^he 
waa a good man, and he ^* did his spiriting 
gently;" but what cotdd words avail to such 
a sorrow? The Contessa wept, and every tear 
that she shed seemed to fall in. ice upon her 
heart ; she did not reproach, she did not. up- 

I 

braid: she asked but once again to hang upon 
the neck, but once again to press the lips of 
Monte SantOi ere she entered her living tomb ; 
and her prayer was, in part, granted. They met 
again — but not alone; callous as he was, the 
Conte shrank from such a trial ; and Father Jad,t 
despite the deprecating looks of the abandoned 
wife, stirred not from his post. 

Johanna would have cast herself upon her 
husband's breast, but he coldly held her back. 

" Johatma da Estrella" he said, and his 
voice shook slightly as he pronounced her maiden 

♦ John. 
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name, ** this may not be : remember that the 
most Holy Church/' and here the false noble, 
with cruelty in his heart and on his lip, dared 
to sign above that indurated hea^ the blessed 
symbol of the faith which he had profaned; 
" that Holy Church, which cannot err, has dis- 
solved our marriage-bonds ; and I may not hold 
to my breast one whom she now claims as her 
own. You have desired this meeting, and I have 
yielded to your request, perhaps it had been 
better for both of us never to have met again. 
" Oh ! say not so — say not so, Monte Santo;'* 
gasped out his wretched wife. " I come not to 
reproach you for your cruelty, for that* were to 
inflict an added pai^ upon my own heart, which 
it can ill afford to bear — I come not to ask you 
to revoke your fatal mandate; for now I feel 
and know that your purpose has been slow of 
growth, and resolute of performance — Sinto isso 
no corafad * — ^but I could not address you in the 
words of bitterness — I could not ! — have I not 

* It pierces me to the heart. 
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loYed you till my heart knew no othef happi- 
ness? — till your image became my world? — did 
I not give myself to you in my young beauty^ 
before sorrow had shaded, or care had* blighted, 
it? And now y d quern teria imaginado isso?*'* 

And the poor forsaken one looked up to him 
through her tears, as though she would have 
melted him to pity. 

" All this is vain, Johanna" was the stern 
reply : " you do but torture yourself and me. 
When, ensnared by your deceitful beauty, I 
made you mine at the altar, I dreamt not that 
Johanna da Estrella would be a childless wife — 
I need not tell you how I have pined for the per- 
petuation of my proud race — I need not tell you 
how, year after year, my hopes have been blight- 
ed — you know all this too well. The curse is 
on you, and you must abide its consequences. 
I would act by you with all gentleness — I shall 
rejoice to hear of your, happiness — " 



* Who would have imagined this ? 
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He was interrupted by a groan — ^he panaed 
an instant, and then resumed : 

" I leave the selection of your retreat to 
yourself-^I will endow the convent which you 
may determine to enter, with the dower which 
I received with you at our marriage — ^you shall 
have no cause to complain of my conduct to- 
wards you — and yet, in truth, Johannayl might 
well have been p3,rdoned had I acted differently, 
when I remember the penalty which I have yet 

to pay for our ill-omened nuptials." 

The unhappy woman glanced towards him 
with a look of surprised enquiry. 

" You would ask to what penalty I allude?" 
continued the Conie. " I will tell you — and when 

in your secret soul you accuse me of cruelty and 
harshness, remember that the arrow was not 
barbed for your breast alone — the church has 
granted my prayer ; but Johanna^ it claims the 
first-bom of my second marriage, as the earnest 
of its indulgence ; I have subscribed to this al- 
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ternatiYe ; and once more I see my hoj^es nipped 
in the bud." 

" QiiaVf adtma /*** murmured out the unhap- 
py woman; "fated to misery even before its 
birth—" 

" Call you the service of the Church misery, 
my daughter?" asked the monk, for the first 
time, breaking silence. " Nossa Senhora da 
Misericordia f pardon you for the thought ! " 

"And now, Johanna^ let us part!" resumed 
MorUe Santo. " Deos ws ajude !% and may you 
find that happiness in the cloister which this 
world has refused to you." 

" I can know no happiness, bereft of your 
afTeption-— debarred even the poor privilege of 
looking on you, listening to you — I would not 
care, Monte SantOy though I saw you smile 
upon another, though I heard you whisper love 
to her as you once did to me — ^no ! I would 
teach my heart to bear that without bursting ; 



* Poor thing. f ^^^ Lady of Mercy. 

t God assist you. 
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bat to be wholly, utterly cast aeide — to be tbrowa 
from you like a light wretch, of whom your 
fancy had wearied — Monte Santo — husband — 
this, this is more than I can bear, and liye ! ** 

The dark Conte turned aside : his lips qui- 
vered, and the remorse of an instant clouded 
his cheek and brow: — but when did a£fection 
ever contend suceessfiilly against ambition? In 
the next moment he was cold, stem, and reso- 
lute as before. 

*^ Deos vos perdoe^ * Johanna ; '' he said, with 
affected horror, as he glanced towards the lean 
and ascetic friar, who had been his counselltyr 
throughout the base conspiracy : "would you in- 
dulge in the cloister the sinfiil yearnings of the 
world ? woxdd you pollute the pure shrines of 
Our Lady and the blessed Saints, by erecting 
upon them the image of an earthly idol? " 

" Coitado de ti ! f would«t thou oall down 
upon the holy house, which will open its portals 
to shield thee from the tempests of irhe world. 



♦ God forgive you. ^ f Woe be to thee. 
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the wrath of offended heaven ? " thundered the 
monk: and the shrinking woman pressed her 
clasped hands upon her bursting heart, and 
murmured hoarsely: " Coitado de me!'* 

The interview lasted not much longer : the un- 
happy Contessa selected the rigid order of Santa 
Francisca as her future abiding-place ; and even 
the callous Monte Santo, and the stem monk, 

alike sought to turn her from her purpose : but 
they urged in vain — ^they reminded her of the 
ceaseless vigils, the rigorous discipline, the fright- 
ful abstinence which the order enjoined — of the 
bed of boards, the rude labour, and the hopeless 
neglect to which she must be condemned in such 
a community ; but the delicate and pampered 
Johanna shrank not from the picture — when 
the heart is bruised, the body ceases to be deli- 
cate : and there was comfort in the belief that 
such measureless deprivations and sufferings 
would soon terminate the life of one so unac- 
customed to their operation. 

A few months passed over the humble and 
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spirit-stridten sister of Santa Francisca^ ere Monte 
Santo wooed a second bride : but, nevertheless, 
they were passed by him amid the revebies and 
the splendours of the court, where the Conte do 
Monte SantOy young, rich, handsome, and again 
free, was an object of universal courtesy and 
attention. Some few there were who remembered 
the gentle and fond Johanna^ and who thought 
with pity on her cheerless fate: but these few 
had neither daughters nor nieces to marry : and 
were, moreover, too good catholics to hazard a 
regret as to the means by which Igreja Santa * 
had gained so rigid a votary. Among the young 
and the lovely, the Count was the most popular 
man at Court ; for he avowed his intention to 
marry within the year ; and was a novelty, not 
having visited the capital since his union with 
Johanna. Many were the toils laid to entrap 

the hand of a man who had proved himself not 
to possess a heart ; but Monte Santo had grown 
wary from disappointment; and though he re- 

* Holy Church. 
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turned smile for smQe, he pursued the barter of 
gallantry no further. 

Surely it must have been unconsciously that 
the Fidalgo at last arrived at the Quinta with 
his new bride on the very day and hour when 
the funeral bell of Santa Francisco was pealing 
out the dirge which announced that a novice 
had just uttered the vow that severed her ifor 
ever from the world. From the Quinta came on 
the wind the sounds of music, and laughter, and 
revelry — ^the light and transient laughter of the 
world's mirth ; — wid while in the convent chapel 
the gray -clad nuns of Santa Francisca stood 
around their new sister; the groves and gar- 
dens of the Centers villa were gay with groupes 
of peasants and retainers in their many-coloured 
costumes, and gorgeous liveries; as they thronged 
about the bridal party, and welcomed them with 
songs and dances. The new bride was young, 
very young, with a bright eye and a fresh cheek, 
yet she had not the kind smile or the gentle 
voice of the lady Johanna; but, nevertheless, 
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Ibere was wine and waa^ail in the halls of the 
FidalgOj and the heedless peaaantiy, and the 
inpre Galcujatipg dependents, toasted the health 
of the new beauty with at least b^ much noise, 
and as much hyperbole, as they had bestowed 
upon their greeting to the last. 

How few thought in that idle hour of revel 
and e^^cess upon the broken-hearted sister of 
Santa Framisca I 

It was strange again — and it seemed as 
though the finger of justice pointed out to Monte 
Santo the ruthlessness and vanity of his de- 
vices — but on the day when the Contessa Hor^ 
tensia became the mother of a daughter, the 
death-bell of Santa Francisca again pealed out, 
and it was the knell of Monte Santo's first and 
fairest bride ! 

The world lost not a denizen — the proud race 
of the Fidalgo was not reft of a member : one 
had indeed passed away, but there were smiles 
oi gratulation still; for another had been bom 
to him. The young Conte$sa pressed her infant 
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to her hearty and that heart beat high with 
pride and gladness : but there was a shadow on 
the spirit of her lord ; nor was she tardy in 

making the discovery. 

" Meu amor;''* she said, as she pillowed her 
fair cheek upon his breast, while he bent ear- 
nestly, but silently, over the sleeping babe, "how 
shall I thank you? I should have given you 
a boy, Monte Santo ; a noble boy, to inherit, 
with the name and rank, the manly gi*ace9 of 
his gallant father — ^and yet, not one word, not 
one look of reproach, or of regret, has betrayed 

your disappointment — ^this is kind, very kind — 
and believe me, I feel it so." 

The Fidalgo was silent for a moment : some- 
thing seemed to struggle at his heart : he turned 
away from the offered lip of his young wife, but 
his look was rather sad than stem. 

" Nay, now you chide me by your coldness ;" 
she resumed, while a tear sprang to her eye, 
" yet you will love our child 1 " 

* My love. 
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'' I dare not ! ''.was the concise and startling: 
reply. 

"_ How ! " exclaimed Hortensia^ -as she sud- 
denly withdrew herself from his arms; "ywe 
qtier dizer isto?* said you that you dared not 
love our babe ? " 

"Heed me not, heed me. not, sweet love;" 
said Monte Santo, as he pressed his hand upon 
his fevered brow ; " I pray you heed not my idle 
words : I would have said, Hortensia^ that I dare 
not love this little sleepii^ girl as I should have 
loved a boy — a boy, dearest, would have been 
for ever at my side ; he would have reflected 
my wishes, echoed my opinions, outrun my 
hopes — in his youth he would have been my 
sport, in his manhood my pride — ^but this feir 

girl— we shall have her but for a time 

And yet," he murmured, rather communing with 
his own thoughts than addressing the Contessa, 
"why not tell her the truth at once? why seek 
to cheat her for a time by these specious rea- 



What means this ? 
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sonings ? had it indeed been a boy, the evil 
would have been the same — the sacrifice far 
heavier. — " 

^^ Monte Santo" said the Countess, "what 
is it which presses so heavily upon your spirit ? — 
Do you fear to confide in me ? Am I not your 
wife ? Speak, Conte — husband — does evil threat- 
en our child, our only one ? " 

'* Now, indeed, our only one, Bortensia: "re- 
plied the FidalgOy as he forced a smile and again 
folded his young wife to his bosom ; " but, re- 
member, nada se vai mais depressa que o tempo, * 
and one day you will make me the proud father 
of a boy — ^Why should I munnur, dearest, that 
I am not such even now? Nay, nay, I should 
rather thank the saints that they have not doom- 
ed the rightful heir of my ancient race to the 
gloom and hopelessness of a cloister." 

" He isso verdade?'*f asked the young mother. 
" Monte SantOy have you played me false ? have 
you vowed away my child?'* 

♦ Nothing goes faster than time. f Is this true ? 
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*^ Listen to me, Cantesm i' said the FidalgOf 
9fi his wife stood before him with dilated eyes, and 
flushed brow, the very image of terror : " listen to 
m;6-^think you iihat when I strode to rid myself 
of a childless wife^ liie holy church exact^ no in«- 
terest for the debt which I incurred to Nossa Senr 
hora fmd the blessed saints? Think you that 
when I urged my suit, they said to me, * Monte 
Santa^^yoar prayer is granted?' — ^No, Hortensia, 
^ Bfiotmimo Padar^ a0ts not thus with his sup- 
plants — my prayer wa$ granted, but a condition, 
was axin^exed to it ; %nd that conditiojp^ compelled 
the surrender of my first-born to the cloister. — You 
laud me that I did not murmur when you gave me 
2^ girl — ^woman, I almost shneked in agony, when. 

your hour came, lest I should be the father of a 
'bfyy — of a monk ! of a duUj, petticoated, tonsured, 
drone, whose hand ^ould grasp the rosary instead 
of tb^ sword — ^whose vo^e would smptxpion to the 
Tospers Instead of the field of honour — and I tell 
you, that I thanked the Virgin when I learnt that 
this bitter pang was spared ! '* 
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The Contesm did not reply ; and when Montt 
Santo tamed towards her with more soothing 
wordsy he found that she w«s senseless in his 
arms : the bolt had Mien too soon, and too 
suddenly, to enable her to contend with the shock : 
she was carried to her bed; and, though the 
proud Fidaigo hung over her in all the agony 
o£ despair^ — ^though he would have recalled his 
words, or sworn to abide, for her sake, by the 
disregard of his vow — ^yet did his after-care avail 
him nothing; and for awhile the life of the 
Contessa hung by a thread ; but at length Mont0 
SantOy in bitterness of spirit and blight of heart, 
prayed for her death — aye, the death of his young 
^fe, his second bride. In selfishness of sou} 
he put up the prayer, for he looked into the 
future, and shuddered — ^but it was not answered ; 
the Contessa lived, a maniac! There was no 
bursting this second bond ! The hand of heaven 
was in it ; and thenceforth the Conte do Monte 
Santo was a spirit-withered man. 

The child grew, and she was very beautiful ; 
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and it was strange and sad to see her in her 
first girlhood sporting gaily with her maniac 
mother. The Contessa, who fled from the sight of 
the Fidalgo like a startled hare, was happy, only 
in the presence of her child. Amid her madness 
she remembered all the gay and graceful pas- 
times of her own youth, and she played. them 
over again with all the zest and laughter of her 
first girlhood ; she was very gentle, and the un- 
conscious Ursula loved her bright-eyed- mother, 
and knew not that the light of those wild eyes 
was that of madness ! 

The world had no longer any charms for 
Monte Santo — madness ^ was in his halls, and 
misery at his heart ; at such a time the homilies 
of Father Ja6 were no longer trite nor, tedious ; 
the Fidalgo became a miracle of piety ; he founded 
a Monastery, of which his confessor was nomi- 
nated Prior — ^he vowed his unoffending child to 
Santa JFrancisca— he caused masses to be said 
for the soul of Johanna, though few believed 
that the suffering saint needed the intercession of 
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his pfureliaBed prayers ; and he became, in fine 
a devoto. * 

The church owed him some return for his 
uncalculating exhaustion of time, and prayer^ 
and gold, in its serrice; and he was consequently 
permitted to enjoy the society of his child until 
the day on which she attained her sixteenth year : 
but there were conditions annexed even to this 
indulgence ; the girl was never to travel beyond 
her father's Quinta^ and she was to wear no garb 
save that of the sisterhood of Santa Francisca; 
willingly, and even gratefully, did the lidalgo 
comply with these reservations; and the beau- 
tiful little Ursula was known throughout the 
neighbourhood only as the Freirina.f Coarse 
and repelling as was the shroud-like costume to 
which she was condemned, nothing could con- 
ceal the exquisite loveliness of her countenance, 
or the grace of her flexile movements. She was 
the merriest little fairy that ever gambolled on 
the green-sward ; her light laughter rang out 

* Bigot. f Little Nun. 
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like fesial music, her sports were all of a joyous 
character — she was the sunbeam which lit up the 
gloom of the Quinta do Monte Santo, 

When Ursula had attained her thirteenth 
year, two important events occurred : the Coo* 
testa died ; and the last stone of the Monastery 
was laid. Many persons believed the Conte 
would again marry ; but Father Ja6 had played 
his part too well to leave so vain a desire in the 
heart of ^^^ patron. Monte Santo was too se- 
curely thralled to venture on such a step, or to 
express such a hope. Father Ja6 was duly in- 
ducted in his ministry; a brotherhood were se* 
leeted of acknowledged meekness and discretion : 
a stately vault was built to receive the remains 
of the pious founder — and lastly, the godly Abbot 
invited to the shelter of his holy walls an orphan 
nephew and niece whom his previous poverty had 
rendered him unable to befriend. 

There were a few smiles, and a few whispers, 
when the orphans obeyed the summons of their 
holy kinsman : for Father Ja6 had been an only 
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child, and therefore all who knew him marrelled 
that the Abbot should possess such relatives; 
but their wonder was premature ; for when JBrt*. 
gida and Alfonso flew into the arms of their 
kinsman, their lineaments at once attested their 
lineage. 

Nothing could be more opportune than the 
arriral of the orphans at this particular «poch ; 
for the Freirina pined after her beautiful mother, 
and the sound of her happy laughter was hushed. 
The abbot at once suggested that his niece should 
sojourn for awhile at the Quinta with the Confers • 
daughter, and the offer was instantly accepted ; the 
young Brigida on her side pined after her brother 
from whom she had never before been parted, 
and the Fidalgo urged the propriety of trans- 
ferring the young Alfonso also from the cloister 
to the Quinta. The pious Abbade affected extreme 
reluctance to this arrangement ; but when Monte 
Santo ceased to press the point, the good Father 
yielded at once ; and the youth gladly took pos- 
session of his new home. 
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Alfonso had just passed his fifteenth birthday, 
he was a tall, manly youth : gallant and graceful 
in his bearing ; and of a nature at once fearless 
and gentle. Brigida loved him with all the ener* 
gy of her young spirit, and the Freirina looked on 
in wonder when she saw him press the happy girl 
in his arms, and heard him call her sister. 

" Let me also be your sister : " she said tremu- 
lously : " for I have ho' one to love me now — ^let 
me also be your sister — I will love you as well as 
Brigida" 

" You must not love me, Donna ;" was the 
boy's reply, ** you are to be a nun." 

*' And do not nuns love one another ? " asked 
Ursula : " then I will never be a nun *' — 

" Viva ! " said the lad joyously, " isso he o mel- 
hof* — and you, and I, and Brigida will live to- 
gether, here in this beautiful Quinta^ among the 
trees and the flowers, and love each other all our 
lives — ^what say you, minha IrmaaVf 

" Esto bem aqui :"J was the quiet reply of the 

'■ ■ ' «-i i i I. Ill 

♦ That hi the best way. f My sister. J I like the place. 
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little BrigidCf '^ I love the fountains, and the 
shady places, and I can wander among them 

while you sport in the sunshine with the Freirina'* 
" I will shew you where the trees are talleflt* 
and where the flowers are brightest," said Uriuloy 
as she took the hand of the lad, and led him away; 
'' I shall love you better than Brigida^ for yon are 
more like my own dear mother — quejaremos?^ 
shall we make garlands to float upon the foun- 
tain? or shall we gather orange blossoms to 
scatter on the terrace-floor ?" 

** We will do neither, bonita Freirina ;"+ said 
the boy, with incipient gallantry ; " Tf e wUl 
simply wander thus, hand in hand ; and you 
shall shew me all the wonders of this sunshiny 
place ; and I will look at you, and listen to you : 
and we will leave the flowers unplucked until 
we weary of each other." 

"They will die ungathered, Alfonso: think 
you not boV asked the Cofites daughter, as she 

lifted her soft eyes to his. 

* What shall we do ? t Pretty little nun. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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*' Pareceme que sim ;* *' was the reply, " they 
willat least never feel the tonch of my hand." 

And he was right: — ^flower» and trees were 
'alike unheeded; and M&nte Santo was happy: 
for though his fated child still wore a smile upoi^ 
her lip; though her tears were dried, and her 
iiegretg hush^ in silence ; yet did her buoyant 
tikd ridging laughter no longer do violence by 
its painfol contrast, to her conventual habit. She 
^ew graver, and mo^e silent : her step was less 
wild, her words more measured : she appeared in 
a- {%w short months to have lived years of thought. 
The Fiddlgo was deeply joyed : Brigida too had 
assumed tibe conventual dress, though the Abbot, 
from some Inexplicable cause, decidedly opposed 
her evident inclination for the cloister. The 
young Alfonso was as grave, as collected, and as 
sedate as the other members of the family ; and 
the holy uncle of the orphans blessed again and 
again the goodness of the Saints who had thus, 
turned the hearts of the three children towards 
themselves. 

* I think so. 
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The Abbot was a shrewd man — had he then 
foi^otten that the boy had now reached his six* 
teenth year? The Abbot had a quick eye— wad 
he slow then to discover that when they stood 
side by side, Aljbnso overtopped his reverend 
untile ? 

Not so : but the eonfeE»or of the Cante do 
Monte Santo was cousin to a Cardinal : true, his 
Eminence had not been over courteous to Father 
Ja6, but he had sent a loving message to the 
Abbot of Santo Marco — ^and who may analyse the 
wild projects of an ambitious heart? 

Time stole away — and it wanted but a few 
%weeks to the day on which the Freirina was to 
lake the vow at Santa Francisca. All the promises 
of her girlhood were more than realised in the 
surpassing beauty of her youth — and on the even- 
ing that she was sought in the Quinta Grardens 
by the holy Abbot, he found her seated beside a 
fountain with the hand of Aljbnso clasped in her's. 
The coarse veil was pressed more closely to her 
forehead by a garland of rich red roses ; which 

l2 
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Brigida^ in a moment of unusual sportiveness had 
woven, to adorn her. The monk stood for a 

time unseen, as he gazed intently at the lovers, 
for such he felt and knew, such he had long felt 
and known, they must be. 

" It works well ! " he munnured to himself; as 
Alfonso withdrew his hand from the fairy fingers 
which had clasped it, and having pressed those 

fingers to his lips, took up a guitar which lay at 
his feet, and sang in a subdued and thrilling voice, 
a tender modena of Spain ; " It works well — ^there 
is nothing like the sound of music, and the falling 
of water, to nourish such a love as theirs ! I knew 
it could not fail — I knew that my son would be no 
common boy — and Brigida too ! how well she has 
fallen into my plans — how little she guesses that 
her shadowy fancies are now furthering my am- 
bition. — She sighs for the cloister?" — and he 
laughed — " quantas cabefas tantas carapupaf* — 
she is a very woman ! the more I chide her for 
the wish, the more she pines to indulge it — ^but 

ha ! ha ! he possivel ? "t ^^ continued, as he looked 
* Many men, many mindi. f Is it possible ? 
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again towards the unsuspicious object^ of his scru- 
tiny : '^he is no common minstrel to be satisfied 

« 

with the guerdon of a gracious word — ^no, no ; he, 
has paid himself from her lips ! and she scarce- 
ly chides him, her frown was as fond as the smile, 
which has replaced it ! " 

And, satisfied with the knowledge which he 
had gained of the hearts of the unsuspicious Ursula 
and her lover, the Abbade moved to some dis- 
tance ft*om the fountain, and after the lapse of a 
few minutes, again approached : but with a parade 
of noise and deliberation, which gave the Freirina 
and her companion full time to prepare for his 
appearance. When he stood before them,. Ursula 
was seated on the margin of the fountain, plunging 
the rose-wreath into the marble basin, and then 
withdrawing it ; with cheeks flushed deeper than 
the roses, and an energy which proved that her 
whole soul was absorbed in her idle and unprofit- 
able occupation. Alfonso was lying under a myr- 
tle hedge, busied in repairing a broken string of 
his instrument : they were not even conversing. 
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The Abbot suj^ressed the Bimle which rose ta 
hk lips ; be only felt the more sure of his position : 
be made no comment on the crimsoned cheek of 
the JPreinim, or the hearing breast of his nephew ;. 
bat, seating himself beside the fountain, he entered 
at once upon a subject to which he saw at a glance 
that they were in no mood to listen. 

" All praise be to the saints, my daughter ;" 
he said in his most silvery tone, ^^ the day ap« 
preaches rapidly on which you will be received as 
a m^nber of the blessed sisterhood of Sunt a Franr 
cigcaj than whidi we have not a more holy and 
edifying order in all Portugal. After a life of 
such ceaseless penance, vigil, and discipline, we 
cannot doubt that every sister of that house leave 
the world in a condition for beatification. Well is 
it for you, my ^hild, that you are to pass your life 
in a conmiunity so pure and self-denying that 
every backward thought on the world and its va- 
nities is held by them to be a deadly sin, and 
punished with a fearful penance, *Fitha da vdnha 

* Daughter of my soul. 
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alnuiy need I tell you how sincerely I rejoice that 
your spring of Hfe has been pa:S6^ in a deelusion 
#hich renders it impOlBSible that you should cany 
with you into the cloisters one rain regret, one 
sorrowfully-tender recollection,*' 

"Oh! think not so, my fiither;*' hurriedly 
interposed the trembling diid coiotsctence^trickcfn 
girl; as she laid her small hand oh his dark robe, 
^^ I shall carry with me a thousand regrets : my 
father — ^yourself— the very blossoms and birds of 

this sweet home in which I have spent my girlhood 
sb happily — ^the dependents who have kved me^-^ 
the pobr who have prayed for me — ftnd — and ^-^ 

above all BHgida ! " and the agitated victim 

burst into tears, as she met the agonized look of 
Alfimo. 

' The lordly Abbot— He, who had cried, "Woe" 
upon the heart-broken Johanna^ when she ui^ed 
her aflfection for her wedded lord, had no word of 
rebuke for the young beauty who had given away 
her love to his nephews-even when she knew that 
it was vowed to heaven. 
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" This is mere fancy, minha filha ;" he said,, 
soothingly ; " your noble father will visit you an- 
nually at the grate ; and although, by the rule of 
the Order, it will not be permitted to you to see or 
speak to him ; yet you will hear his yoice — ^for mj^ 
self, I shall not cease to officiate ii^ the confessiona- 
rioj when my numerous other duties will permit ; 
and doubt not that I shall be merciful, my child, 
to the weaknesses of our common nature — ^the de^ 
pendents of the Cante will be benefitted by your 
prayers — ^the poor by your alms — and for Brigida^ 
you must forget her ; for, as she will I doubt not, 
be ere long a wife and a mother, she will not 
longer require the afiection of a sister of Santa 
Francisca — ^these are but the regrets of girlhood." 

"She will never sumve such a fate!'* ex- 
claimed Aljbnso^ suddenly starting from his seat ; 
" she will die under the scourge.' 

*^ Peace, sinner ! " cried the Abbot, " lest 1 
deliver thee over to the church as one who would 
betray her interests ! " — 
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The youth shrank back silenced and abashed, 
and, with that tact which is inherent in woman, 
Ursula spoke not a word in extenuation of his vio- 
lence: she felt that should she trust herself with, 
speech, their secret would be betrayed ; and the 
wily Abbot had moreover drawn so fearful a pic- 
ture of her destined fate, that she lacked energy, 
to contend with his displeasure. The monk lin- 
gered not much longer; he had scattered the 
seeds, and he left the miserable Ursula^ and the 
yet the more miserable Alfonso^ to feel the poison 
of their growth. Scarcely had the sound of his last 
footstep fallen upon their ear, when they sprang 
into each other's arms — 

* " Meu amor ! " murmured out the fair girl. 

f " Minha vida ! " whispered her lover, as he 
held her to his heart. 

" I shall die in the sin of loving thee ; " sob- 
bed the maiden. 

" I shall live in the hope of saving thee," an- 



* My love. t My life. 

L 5 
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swered the youth. ** They will not — ^they cao&ot 
do thee this wrong ; we will kneel to th^m : we 
will mipplicate them— ^we will t^U them of our 
love "— 

'' Oh, breathe it not ! '* almost shrieked Ur^ 
sula: *^ that were indeed to ruin meforeyer. Alas! 
Alfonso, I shall bring sin and sorrow to the gates 
of Santa Francisco — I shall live in mis^, and I 
shall die in my transgression/' 

^' And think you not that it is sin to take the 
TOWS with such a consciousness as this, nUnha que- 
rida?* Yes— deeper, deadlier, than all other 
sin — ^this must not be, Ursula. We will guard 
our secret, if you will have it so : but we will weary 
them with prayers." 

And they did so : but all their prayers were 
vain. The Conte, when they knelt before him, 
only turned aside, and wept ; and the holy Abbot 
answered every supplication by the same stem 
words. 

*' Anda, meujilhi;f the Church cannot resign 



My best love. f Go, my chUdren. 
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her votary — Santa Francuca daims her promised 
sister — let me hear nomoreof tbis^— Br^ic&r, ii/- 
fomoy as ye> fear my diispleasure — Ursula j a& you 
deprecate the wrath of our Lady and the blessed 
Samts." 

Hopelessly did the three friends weep together ; 
Brigiddy whose timid and soitiewhat gloQmy na- 
ture yearned for the cloister, in vain petitioned 
to be allowed to take the rows with the Conte^s 
daughter : the Abbot was inexorable ; he even for- 
bade her to be present at the ceremony^ lest its 
gloomy pomp should strengthen in her heart the 
vocation which she professed. This was a new 
pang ! and for awhile the sound of weeping was 
constant in the dwelling of Monte Santo. The 
only worldly feeling which yet lingered in his 
breast was a deep love which had grown up there 

for his child ; a love which had been strengthened 
by her glowing beauty, and by the peculiar sad- 
ness of her destiny. How his heart yearned to her 
as the day approached when they were to part for 
ever ! When he was to look at her, to listen to 
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her no more ! How viyidly came back upon him 
the memory oi Johanna s death in those dim cells 
which were now to become the dwelling-places oi 
his child ! He knew that his wronged and out- 
raged wife had drawn her last breath alone — on :a 
floor of stone, overstrown with ashes — without a 
hand to raise her head, without a voice to soothe 
her dyingagony —without a form on whichherglaz- 
ing eye could rest until it closed for ever — ^he knew 
that even such a death must be that of his child — ^ 
his innocent, his lovely child ! In the wntches 
of the night did the miserable Fidalgo groan in 
his agony of spirit, and wring his hands in help- 
lessness — ^the chain of the church was on him : 
and though as a man he loathed the sacrifice, as 
a Catholic, he dared not withhold its victim ! 

In those silent hours when no eye was on him 
— ^when busy conscience woke, and remorse wrung 
his spirit to its inmost depths — ^in those hours, 
into which was compressed the misery of years — 
wert thou revenged, Johanna ! 

At length the day came — and the Abbot, with 
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the first dawn was at the door of Ursula's 
chamber. She received him with a calm demean- 
our which startled and surprised him. She had 
already, on the previous evening, taken leave of 
her father, who was now closely locked into his 
chamber, and had refused admittance even to his 
Confessor. Brigida also was invisible ; and Al- 
fonso had wandered away no one knew whither. 

In the Quintay everything breathed of desola- 
tion : the servants went about their several duties 
silently and in tears : the Abbot's heart was chilled^ 

" Hast thou no wish to confide — ^no request to 
make of me, my daughter ? " he asked gently : 
" a wish, or a request which may contain so much 
of the world's leaven, that after to-day it may not 
pass thy lips-r-ask, and if it be in my power to 
grant it, it shall not be refused." 

** I have a prayer to make to you, mio padre;" 
said Ursula^ with a slight tremour : " it will be, 
perhaps, an idle one in your eyes, yet, pefo Ihe em 
cortezioy* do not therefore refuse it. Grant that 



* 1 beseech you. 
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I may go through the forthcoming solemnity with** 
out being required to withdraw my yeil. I wish 
not, after I have left my fathers house, to meet 
any eyes until my fate is fulfilled." 

A singular expression flitted over the fape of 
the Abbot ; it was partly surprize, and partly a 
T^ue species of speculating wonder ; but he has- 
tened to assure the trembling Freirina that he 
would take measures to obtain the consent of the 
Abbess to her fanciful request. And thus they 
parted, after having prayed together ; until the 
tenth hour, at which time the sacrifice was to be 
consummated. It is almost unnecessary to remark 
that the rigid order of St. Francis allows no year 
of probationary trial : were such a system permit- 
ted, not one vocation in a hundred would outlive the 
noviciate of the votary. There is no after-claim 
on the world : all ties are broken at once. Sin- 
gular as seemed the request of Ursula^ it was one 
which admitted of the most ready fulfilment ; for, 
wearing as she had done from her infancy, the 
conventual habit, many of the usual ceremonies' of 
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a nun's profeaeioii were neceesftrily omitted— there 
were neither gauds to be laid aside^ nor ringlets to 
be shorn ; and the Abbess, without the hesitation 
of a moment, granted the request which was prof* 
fered to her by the Abbots 

" Santa Francisca be praised ! " she said de- 
voutly ; "the young Donna cares not to take ano- 
ther look at the false world; sera melhor* — Our 
Lady forfend that I should deny so pious a prayter! 
Stia Excellencia, her father, merits, from his libe- 
rality to our poor sisterhood, that we should grant 
his child's first prayer — and I beseech you, holy 
Sir, to tell her that it is granted/' 

The tenth hour came : Alfonso had not yet 
returned: Brigida and the Conte were alone 
with their sorrow ; and the Freirina^ without a 
murmur, suffered the Abbot to assist her into the 
carriage which was to convey her to Santa 
Francisca. She waved her hand mournfully to- 
wards the Quintay as though she would have 
uttered a farewell, had she possessed power to 

* It will be better so. 
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do so; and her sobbings were incessant as she 
proceeded towards the convent; but to the ex-, 
hortations and soothings of the somewhat agi- 
tated Abbot, she replied only by a pressure of 
the hand, or a wave of her veiled and earth- , 
bowed head. 

At the chapel porch she was received by the 
Abbadessa and the nuns in full procession ; they 
were chaunting one of the seven penitential 
psalms ; and the deep organ pealed out its re- 
sponses to their funereal strains — ^the heart of the 
FreiUna beat as though it would have burst its 
prison house ; but she knelt meekly down at the 
altar ; and as the tapers were extinguished, she 
extended herself on the chapel floor, that the 
pall of the dead might be cast over her, and she 
heard the lugubrious De Profundis peal from the 
lips of the sisterhood, and die away in the depths 
of the distant shrines, like the wailings of the 
bereaved for their departed. 

After a time, the whisper of the Abbess sum- 
moned her to rise, and aa the pall was with- 
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drawn, the jojous Jubilate echoed through the 
chapel — and she knew that she was the bride ol 
Heaven, and that she had done for ever with the 
things of this world! 

It were vain, meanwhile, to attempt an ana- 
lysis of the feelings of the Abbade as the cere- 
mony proceeded; at intervals, his quick eye 
glanced from the altar to the chapel gates, as 
though he anticipated some interruption from 
without ; and at every slight movement among 
the spectators, the blood rushed to his cheek and 
brow, as if he were nerving himself to contend 
with some terrible or startling incident; but it 
is nevertheless certain, that when the ceremony 
had terminated without any such interruption,* 
an expression of gloom and disappointment 
clouded his countenance ; and he answered ab- 
ruptly and absently to the courtesies of the 
stately Abbess. He had previously accepted an 
invitation to pai*take of the '^ funeral baked 
meats '* which were prepared in the convent re-' 
fectory ; but, pleading indisposition, the Abbot 
mounted his mule, and attended by such of the 
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brethren as had asBisted in the ceremony/ he 
hastily departed for Sonio Marco. 

The churchman had scarcely taken leave of 
the gloomy walls of Santa Francisca, when the 
sisterhood assembled in the cell of the new 
Freira,* (whither she had immediately retired 
on leaving the chapel) to congratulate her on 
her admission into their holy community. The 
Abbess was at their head, and as the young 
sister knelt to receive her, blessing, she threw 
back her veil, and displayed to the astonished 
and dismayed community the countenance of 
Brigida ! 

Up sprang the Abbess from her cushioned 
chair: up sprang the sisterhood from their 
bended knees: in a moment all was confusion. 
The Abbot's niece ! Could they believe their 
eyes ? And the rich Conte's daughter, the vowed 

to Santa Francuca^ where was she ? Never had 
there been such excitement within those holy 
walls; every one of the sisterhood remembered 

*Nun. 
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it to her dying day ! Where was the rich gift 
which was to have accompanied the Donna 
Ursula ? The Abbot's niiece. was dowerleas.— The 
Abbadessa tamed away in solemn displeasure, 
and the nuns shrank timidly from beside their 
new sister. 

^^ Hear me, madre bemaventurada ; " cried 
the trembling Brigidaj ^^hear me, I beseech 
you: — Our Lady and the Blessed Saints pardon 
me, if I have sinned ! You know, Mother, how 
k>ng I have pined for the cloister: how my 
dreams have been of my vocation ; and how my 
uncle has refused to listen to my prayer: Mother, 

holy Mother, turn not from me away thus in 
wrath ; the Donna Ursula trembled at the fate 
to which I so fondly clung : she had an earthly, 
I an heavenly, love — I have dared to venture all 
to devote my ' life to the blessed service of the 
Saints — I pray you pardon me — ^holy ]^other, 
ora pro me ! " 

"Rash woman ! " said the stem Abbess, " you 
have entered the holy walls of Santa Francisea 
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like a thief in the night ; you have come laden 
with deceit into the midst of our simple com- 
munity : Ave Maria ! — I scarcely know how to 
answer you in the spirit of a christian." 

The stricken Brigida esjoik powerless on her 
rude pallet ; and when she again ventured to 
look up, she was alone. 

And the Freirina, where was she ? 

Speeding away over mountain and through 
valley on a fleet mule : her conventual habit cast 
aside ; her light figure enveloped in a manto * 
of dark blue cloth, scarcely long enough to con- 
ceal the saia-^;^ and avental% of gay -coloured 
cotton. Ursula was flying far from Santa Fran-- 
cisca, and Aljbnso was at her side. How beau- 
tiful she looked in her peasant garb ! and how 
fondly she glanced at her proud and happy 
companion, who seemed to her more attractive 
than ever in the camarra% and capa\ of a 
muleteer. But after a time, when fatigue began 
to overpower her strength, the heart of Ursula 

* Mantle. t Petticoat. % Apron. § Jerkin. || Cloak. 
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shrank within her; and then it was that the 
animated Alfonso administered to her the best 
restorative for her sinking spirits. It was a 
strange tale that he told to his young love, 
as they breathed their panting mules on the 
crest of a lofty mountain, where they stood alone 
amid the wild and the wonderful of nature ; a 
rushing torrent foaming and chafing down its 
rocky channel, a bright blue sky above their 
heads, and groves of the stately pine sweeping 
away far as the eye could reach. 

Suffice it that, as she listened, the heart of 
Ursula ceased to tremble ; the light returned to 
her brow, and the smile to her lip. And it im- 
ports little whether it was by the power of the 
Coiitt's gold, or the Abbot's prayers, that the 
Beatissimo Padre* pardoned the fugitive lovers; 
and accepted in the stead of the young bride, in 

the name, and on the behalf, of Santa Francisco, 
the pious and humble - minded . Brigida. — Evil 
tongues hinted that the holy Abbade merely 



Holy father. 
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affected ihe sarprise which he etpressed on 
learniog that his nephew had fled with the Fre- 
irina; and that his gold, moreover, supported 
them until the dispensation arrived from Rome 
for Ursula: be that as it may, Monte Santo 
generously paid into the treasury of 'the Convent^ 

with the Abbot's niece, the large sum which was 
to hare been the dowry of his own child ; nor 

did he fidl, on ihe death of the stem Abbadessa^ 
to secure the election of Brigida to her vacant 
chair; while the holy Abbot of Santo Marco 
in his turn, did not disdain to hold at the bap- 
tismal font the first-bom infant of ^' the Fidalgo's 
Daughter/* 



AN ESTRALAGEM, * AND A 
MONASTERY. 

Our next stage was Vendos de los Carvalhos, a 
poor hamlet, consisting of about half-a-dozen 
houses scattered about among the pine-woods, 
and so unsociably situated as that no two of them 
are visible the one from the other. In conse- 
quence of the distance between Rio Mayor and 
Leiria being too great to admit of troops march- 
ing so far in one day, the government have 
erected by the side of the calfada, a species of 
barrack, consisting of a long stone gallery with 

little square rooms opening from it on either 

* 

+ Wine-house. 
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side, containing a wooden bedstead covered with 
a straw palliasse, a table, and a chair ; and pre- 
senting, I should imagine, from the sensation 
which it produced upon me, very much the ap- 
pearance of a prison-cell. Behind the building 
is a pateoy or court, surrounded by stables ; and 
it is, on the whole, as cheerless a place as can 
well be conceived. The rooms which I have 
described are intended for the officers; and a 
space of ground has been cleared in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the barrack for the bivouac of 
the men. It was the first time that I had seen 
a bivouac 9 and, as the night was remarkably 
fine, I was much struck with the sight. Fires 
were lighted in niches dug imder the shelter of 
the rock; the soldiers, wrapped in their large 
dark cloaks, were crouching ix)und them ; while 
the women flitted to and fro in front of the flame, 
busy in their numerous avocations ; and above 

all spread the clear blue sky, bright with ten 

thousand stars. 

While I am on the subject of CarvalhoSj I will 
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relate an anecdote, in which, although not per* 
sonally concerned, I nevertheless, from circum- 
stances, felt considerable interest. During the 
time that we resided at Leiria, after our return 
from Coimbra, the paymasters of the different 
regiinents stationed in that city, went to J^isbon 
to procure money for the payment of their re- 
pectire corps; having obtained it, they halted 
for the night at CarvalhoSy and not having car- 
ried provisions with them, they took up their 
quarters at the Estralagem instead of occupying 
the inhospitable rooms at the barrack. 

The host was a hearty, corpulent, bright- 
eyed fellow, who seemed to have no object or 
ambition in life beyond providing for the com- 
fort of his guests ; and, with the help of his active 
wife, a good supper soon smoked before the 
hungry travellers. 

Sentinels were posted round the Estralagem^ 
and Messieurs les Fayeurs^ after passing as com- 
fortable an evening as slippered feet and tolerable 
wine could afford, betook themselves to rest. 

VOL. I. M 
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About an hour after midnight an alarm was given 
by one of the sentries. He had heard a long 
^j^hrill whistle not far firom his post, which had 
been answered from the wood : then a third, and 
a fourth — ^in diort, he knew not how many; 
until the sounds of these midnight signals had 
died away in the distance. Nor was this all: 
he had seen dark figures moving about among 
the trees, in the vicinity of the Eitralagem ; and 

had distinctly distinguished one tall fellow, wrap- 
ped closely in his capoy glidii^ away in the di* 
rection of the Leiria road. All this was uncom- 
fortable enough to men who were in possession 
of a considerable sum of money, and a very in- 
considerable guard — ^there was no time to be lost ; 
and accordingly mine host was summoned to 
rise ; very little delay took pfece before he made 
his appearance, as the toilette (rf the Portuguese 
peasantry is no elaborate process when they leave 
their beds; for as they almost invariably lie 
down on their mats precisely as they have ap- 
peared during the previous day, without dis- 
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placing tiny part of their dress, they have merely 
to shake themselves, indulge in a yawn or two 9 
and they are ready to enter on the duties of the 
next day. 

Such was the case with the portly Estalaja- 
detro* who stood barretef in hand, before the 
travellers, five minutes after they had summoned 
him. In no veiy courtly terms did they receive 
him ; every energetic epithet in their slender vo- 
cabulary of Portuguese was lavishly bestowed on 
him ; they insisted that he must know of the pro- 
ceedings without, and declared they saw very 
clearly that violence was intended towards them. 
The host stood quite unmoved, quietly twirling his 
barretCy and glancing from one to the other, as 
each addressed him in turn. When, however, 
yielding to their indignation, they at length vowed 

vengeance against him if he did not immediately 
explain the suspicious appearances vouched for by 
the sentinels, a slight smile, rather pity than 
scorn, was perceptible on his lip ; arid it wa^ not 

* Innkeeper. f Cap. 
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until they declared that they would instantly leave 
his house and proceed on their journey, that the 
hitherto imperturbable Estalajadeiro condescend- 
ed to mix m the conversation ; he said little even 
then, but that little was sufficiently to the pur- 
pose to change the outcry of the travellers into 
the low murmur of a spent storm, and to deter- 
mine them to stay where they were, at all events 
until day-break. 

" Peza-me, Senhores^*' * he said calmly, when 
they declared their intention to depart, " that 

you have come to such a resolution ; but you are 
free travellers, and I can draw no bolt upon you — 
nevertheless, guarclai'Vos;^ you already know 
that the salteadors% are abroad in the woods; 
they are many and bold, it is said ; and you best 
know how fer you are able to contend with them. 
While you are in my house, I will answer for 
your lives and property with my own — ^leave it 
before day-light, and I swear by ^ossa Senhora 

* I am Bony, Gentlemen. f Have a care. 

X Highwaymen. 
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da roca^* that I would not insure to any one of 
you another hour's existence. Estou esperartdo 
pelas ordens de vosse Senhores." f 

There was a quiet gravity about the man 
which convinced the travellers at once of his per- 
fect sincerity : they held a hurried council together, 
which terminated in the resolution to remain 
where they were, at least until the morning had 
broke ; and they announced their determination 
to the landlord. 

" Alumia aos Senhores,'*^ was his only reply, as 
he turned to a lad who had accompanied him 
to the apartment ; and with a slight bow he 
prepared to withdraw. 

" Let the light remain here ;" said one of the 
party, taking the heavy brass lamp from the 
rapazj% and placing it on a table *^ we shall watch 
during the remainder of the night." 

" Pois, estd feitOy'W was the unmoved reply. 
" I will send you some wine — ^a pleasant dawn 
to you, SenhoreSy' and the host disappeared. 



* Our Lady of the rock. f Gentlemen, I wait for your com- 
mands. I Light the gentlemen. § Lad. || Well, be it so. 
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The time passed slowly enough to the .sleefqr 
and anxious travellers, but no igirtber alarm took 
place; and after ^. early breakfast. Messieurs 
Its Payeurs took leave of Vendos de los CarvalAos^ 
j^nd reached X^ma vrithout any other adventure. 
A}id well was it for them that they attended to the 

warning of the portly EstalajadeirOy as he turned 
out to.be no less a person than the Lieutenant of 
the Band ; and consequently spoke from excellent 
authority. It was nevertheless a singular trait 
of charaeter, that, robber as he was, this man 
reflected the lives and property of his guests 

while under his own roof, although he would have 
made no effort to preserve either, when once the 
travellers had passed his threshold ; it was pre- 
cisely what one would have expected in an Arab. 
We heard several anecdotes of this man which 
made me curious to see him ; and on our re- 
turn from Coimbra my curiosity was gratified. 
Although his connection with the regularly-or- 
ganized banditti who infest the Calgada^ or rather 
the woods bordering on it, from Lisbon to Oporto, 
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was as notorious as his caHiag as Kn'EstalaJadeirOj 
yet the authorities thtred liot molest him: he 
would have been fearftiUy tevenged; and they 
were well -aware of the feet. Indeed, their 
tolerating an individual is the less extraordinary 
when it is remembered that there ai*e towns and 
villages, such as Thomkt and Redinha, which- 
aare well known t6 be almost entirely p^pled by 
the families of these worthy wood-rangers; and 
which are nevertheless permitted to remain as 
head quarters to the troop, without being subject- 
ed to any surveillance^ or interference whatever, 
on the part of the police or magistrates. 

While I am on the subject of the Ladrones,^ I 
may as well mention, that in the event of travel- 
lers, unattiended by any guard, being desirous to 
prosecute their journey without an encounter 
with some of these free-woodsmen, it iis necessary 
for them to procure their fejas^f or mules, from 
particular individuals in Lisbon, or the towns on 
the road ; when the driver of the carriage, or the 
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coreiro*' who rides the second mule, are inva- 
riably in correspondence with the band, if it 

should even chance that diey be not members of 
it ; the spies, who are in ambush by the road-side, 
know the signal of their comrade, and do not 
leave their lurking-places : and while the travel- 
ler continues under the charge of this man, he is as 
safe as though he were seated at his own hearth, 
unless he should be personally obnoxious to any 
individual of the band — ^thus practically illus<- 
trating the old adage of ^' honor among thieves/' 
I know an instance, where a friend of ours^ who 
had resided many years in the country, and had 
married a Portuguese lady, was on his way from 
Oporto to Leiria, and suddenly pulled up his 
mule, to direct the attention of his coreiro to the 
body of a man which lay in the road-side with the 
head nearly severed from the body. 

*^ Vd-sey vossa merceyf " said the man quietly, 
<< you must look strait forward ; I will overtake 
you in five minutes." 

♦ Courier. + Go on. 
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The traveller did as he was desired, and with- 
in the stated time he was again joined by the 
coreiro who was singing the constitutional hymn 
of Dom Pedro at the yery top of his lungs, to the 
accompaniment of his male's clatter on the rough 
calfoda : " Tliey did their work dirtily, los maror 
tos ! " * he remarked, as he pulled up beside Mr. 

and began to adjust his scarlet sash, which 

had been displaced by his exertions : ^' to leave 
the d$neira&\ lying there for me to remove, when 
had they rolled him quietly into the ditch, as I 
have done, the wolves would have disposed of 
him at once — he is warm yet, the cara de mono ! % 
but he is dead enough." 

Surely to comment on such a state of things 
were a work of supererogafion indeed ! 

The same gentleman received a letter directed 
to him at Leiria, from a man whom he well knew 
to be one of the leaders of the band : in which 
he was informed that it was well known io the 
Ladrones that he contemplated a journey to 

• The rascals. f Thick-skull. t Ape's-fece. 
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Oporto, where 1^ was to reeeive a large sum of 
money ; and that oonsequently he was in good 
case to lend them ten maidares, of whieh they 
were much in want, having experienced a very 
unprofitable season :-^the letter indicated the spot 
where he was to deposit the moa&ey, which would 
be secured by a man on the wateh for him ; and 
assured him that it should be returned our a par* 
ticular day ;■ but that in the event of his declining 
to comply with their request, he had better not 
venture to travel by that or any other road in Por- 
tugal, as he would never^^ach Ihe end of his journey 
while tiiere W83 a quiak eye and a sharp blade 
left in the woods ! What was to be dotie ? the 
wife of Mr.-^T-^t — ^was possesaed of considerable 
landed property?— Portugal was the country of 
hiS:adoptioA*^andifaiQW^ knew that if the Xac&'oizes 
could bpast no other virtue, tiiey were at least 
wellkaQwn ^ever to falsify their promises. He 
went.lo Oporto: and when on his return he 
reacheid the spot appointed by his correspondent, 
he quietly dismounted, and deposited his ten 
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fmHihtes as he had been dibeoted— rit lieed scarcely 
be remarked that he eatertaini^ not the slightest . 
hop^ of ever seeing them again. • , , 

The cormro looked on, but he did not affect 
any surprise at the proceeding ; on the contrary, 
he muttered to hinotself the old proterb a bom^ 
entendedor poucas paltLvras :^. and then continued 
the ccfnyersation whieb had been interrupted by 
the incident just related. • ^ 

The day arrivcJd on which the Ladrone 
had promised in bis letter, to repay the money : 
bnt.Mr^— 4r — ^had so little feith in the promise, 
that he did not even ranember the fact : at dusk 
oiie of his servants informed him that a muleteer 
wished to speak to the Senhor ; he was accordingly 
shewn [up stidrs, and entered the apartment as 
unconcernedly as though he had been the parish 

priest* Mr. ^looked at him, and perceiving 

that he was a stranger to him enquired his busi- 
ness. - 

"He 1980 :t '' he said respectfiiUy, as he counted 

♦ A word to the wise is enough. f It is this. 

I 
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out ten moidores on the table : ^* this was the 
day appointed ; and I come to retom with thanks 
what was so trustingly lent. If the Senhor is 
ever pushed for money, let him leave a letter 
where he deposited his money the other day, we 
will help him if we can — Fafa^me a honra de me 
p6r aospes da Sehhora/** And having so said he 
drew his chapi€r\ lower on his brow, and sprang 
down the stairs. 

I need scareely say that Mr. ^never availed 

himselfofthis extraordinary offer of service; but 
ih^Ladrones were by no means so scrupulous, as 
they frequently applied to him for assistance : and 
in no one instance did they ever break their faith. 

In Portuguese prisons there is no provision made 
for the support of the prisoners : they are expect- 
ed to supply themselves with both food and 
clothes ; and the consequence of such an arrange- 
ment is obvious; while they have money, they 
are permitted to indulge in every excess ; when 
it is exhausted, they part, one by one, from every 

• Pd 7"e tht honor to throw me at the feet of your lady. 

tHat. 
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article of corering, until they become a mass of 
rags and filth — ^in this last stage of misery and 

degradation, they subsist on the casual charity of 
those who may chance to pass the goal ; and it 
is to further their views in this respect that all 
Portuguese prisons are built in some thoroughfare 
of the towns: frequently, indeed commonly, in 
the squares. Should this source of subsistence 
fiul, and the wretched captive not be suffici- 
ently popular among his fellow-prisoners to meet 
with sympathy from them — he must starve ! Nor, 
I believe, is this result by any means unusual. 

When we quitted Carvalhos, I turned off the 
road, in company with two of our party, to visit 
the celebrated monastery of Batalha. As my 
horse had suffered considerably since we left 
Lisbon, from fatigue, I mounted a young mule 
which had never carried any thing but a pack- 
saddle in its life. It was a tall, sleek-limbed, 
beautiful animal, with a black coat as glossy as 
satin, and an eye like a hawk. Fearful prog- 
nostics were uttered on the event of my day*s 
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journey by some o^ the lookerg*on ; but I could 
not allow my prospect of visiting Batalha to be 
consequent on the good behaviour of a mule, and 
therefore did not heed them. We struck into the 
woods, and the poor animal not being a1)le to 
comprehend the mystery of its one-sided burthen, 
introduced me to every tree on our line of march 
in no very agreeable contact. We soon b^an 
to perceive that we were not the only travellers 
among the pines, for at intervals We observed 
men in the garb of muleteers, armed with rifles, 
crouching under the trees, and eyeii^ us very 
suspiciously. This was the more disagreeable, 
as the gentlemen, with the exception of their 
swords, were quite defenceless: not having 
thought of placing their pistols in their holsters. 
We had nothing for it but a gallop, and accord- 
ingly away we went! Tkie mulefiiom its length 
of limb, and the lightness . of my weight, kept 
considerably ahead; but I soon discovered that 
it was quite beyond my controul ; as, whenever 
I attempted to pull it up, it tossed its nose in 
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the air in a most pfovoking fashion, and set 
me &irly at defiance. It was like riding a 
•deer; it sprang over the fallen trees, of which 
there were a great number lying across the path, 
in the most unhesitating manner imaginable ; and 
bad we been ridii^ a race, I should have won in 
fine style ; but as it was, I should have been quite 
contented to have had a little more time for ob^ 
servation. I do not know whether we distanced 
the rifle-men, or if they were in pursuit of other 
prey, but we reached Batalha in safety, and with- 
out meeting with any impediment. 

Beautiful Batalhal who that has ever pass 
under thy lofty arches, and wandered through thy 
majestic cloisters^ can recall thy memory with- 
out delight ? Who that has stood in thy mag- 
nificent chapel, and looked upon the tombs of 

kings, and the shrines of saints, but must sigh 
to track the spoiler in the traces of ruin and 

destruction which he has left behind ! 

What pleasant memories I have of the mo- 
nastery of Batalha : recollections of beauty and 
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coui'tesy, and hospitality — I visited it again and' 
again until I had made * familiar faces' among 
its community ; and I listened to the justifiable • 
vanity with which the holy fathers expatiated on* 
the many marvels of their magnificent ab- 
bey, until I could have officiated as. cicerone 
myself over most of the edifice. How well I 
remember the panting anxiety with which, on 
my first visit, I waited to learn if I should in- 
deed gain admittance ; and how bitterly I felt 
the reply which allowed me ingress only to the 
chapel. Fortune, however, befriended me, for the 
Prior was, at the moment of my arrival, point- 
ing out to some friends of mine the tomb of 

John I., the founder of the building — ^a meet 
monument for a prince ! All was now compara- 
tively easy ; after a kind greeting from those to 
whom I was known, the Prior significantly turned 
away from an open door, through which I was 
conducted to the room whero the party had just 
taken breakfast ; whither myself and friends (t 
whom, being gentlemen, no objection was made) 
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were soon followed by the Prior, who sat down 
and officiated at the teartable. This was a most 
tantalizing ceremony, as, in his anxiety to com- 
pliment the party by a perfectly English break- 
fast, we were condemned to weak tea without 
milk, in the very smallest of old china cups with 
the accompaniment of sweet cakes and sugar bis- 
cuits ; the prior looking meanwhile quite satisfied 
with the excellence of the arrangement ; and little 
suspecting how- unsatisfactory it was to hungry 
travellers. He was a fine man, well-educated, 

courteous, and conversational; he even ventured 
a jest or two on the &ct of his waiting upon a lady 
in the very heart of his monastery ; but he would 
not suffer me to see more of the edifice than the 
lower cloisters, and the chapter-hall ; nor did I 
encounter one of the community during my stay. 
In the breakfast-room, we saw the helmet and 
sword worn by Dom John at the battle o{ Algibe- 
rota J which victory Batalha was founded to com- 
memorate ; they are of immense size and weight, 
but not particularly curious. 
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. On cmr departure, the prior shook hands with 
the gentlemen ; and then, as if fearful that he 
should be expected to go through the same cere^ 
mony with me, he folded his hands in his robe, 
and bowed his farewell. 

But as I visited Batalha many times during 
our residence at Leiria, I had vcaious opportuni- 
ties of becoming better acquainted with the locali* 
ties and history of the establishment : and shall 
concentrate my reminiscences. 

This splendid monastery was, as I have already 
stated, founded by John I., to conunemorate a 
victory over the Spaniards at Algiberota ; and was 
in progress during the succeeding reigns of James, 
Alphonso v., and John II. The chapel is rich in 
ancient monumenis — •'kings and princes, queens 
and cardinals, all have slept the long sleep within 
its holy precincts. The pantheon of John I. con- 
tains his own sarcophagus, and those of six other 
kings ; and just without the railing which screens 
off the resting-place of royalty, is a large flat stone 
covering the remains of a private soldier, who once 
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preserved the life of John in battle : and chose as 
his recompenee a grave as near to that of his royal 
master as could be permitted-^— his wish has been 
complied witib to the letter, and the iron gate of the 
pantheon touches on the edge of his humble buriaU 
slab. — ^Well, alike by his bravery and his devo- 
tion, did he earn a grave even in the chapel of 
Baltaha. 

In the pantheon I was much interested by a 
portable altar, which always accompanied John to 
battle. It was plain, and almost coarse, alike in 
material and workmanship, simple in design, and 
cumbrous in the extreme : and yet withal highly 
impressive from as&iociation, and, perhaps, even 
from its very simplicity. I could imagine as I 
looked upon it, the unhelmetted warriors standing 
round their king, and invoking on the eve of the 
fight, that mighty aid which alone could insure to 
them the victory for which they were about to 
peril life and limb. Standing on this altar, were 
figures of ten of the apostles, carved in cork, and 

richly gilt : on my taking up one of them to ex- 
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amine, I was soiry, and somewhat ashamed to 
find that the two which were missing had been 
very unhandsomely carried away by some Eng- 
lish visitors, whose " collections '* were more im- 
perative than their consciences. I can easily 
understand the desire to possess so interesting a 
relique ; the figures being between four and five 
hundred years old ; but I cannot enter into the 
feeling which could make such a return for the 
courteous hospitality of the community. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed de- 
scription of the monastery of Batalha, although 
every stone of the vast fabric may truly be said to 
be worthy of its record; I shall simply notice 
those objects which particularly attracted myself. 

Over the principal entrance to the chapel is 
a magnificently painted window, the labour and 
time bestowed upon which, I was informed, were 
nearly incalculable : it was assuredly the most 
elaborate thing of the kind which it has ever b^en 

my fortune to see. To the left of the high altar 
is another window, which to me appeared ex- 
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tremely curious — three figures are represented, 
one clad in silk, one in armour, and the third 
in serge ; it appears to have been an experiment 
as to the capabilities of the art ; and truly the 
effect of the different costumes, and the great 
dissimilarity in the character of the drapery, is 

astonishing. 

At the entrance of the chapel, a flat stone bears 
the name of Matthew Fernandez^ and those of his 
wife and children : he was the architect of the 
unfinished " octagon chapel," the boast of Ba- 
talha ; which was considered to be so consummate 
a specimen of architecture that on the death of 
the great man who had designed it, the king pre- 
ferred suffering it to remain in the incomplete state 
in which it was left at his decease, rather than 
incur the risk of permitting it to be finished by an 
inferior hand ; and thus marring, by an injudi- 
cious completion, the inimitable design of JFer- 
nandez. 

Near the grave of this famous architect, lies 
James Traversus, the favourite of John I. and 
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Qaeen Philippa, the only English Queen who ever 
reigned in Portagal, and for whose memory they 
appear to entertain great respect. I was some* 
what surprized to find the slab which covered the 
remains of this favoured courtier, ornamented by 
a wreath of thistles. 

There is a very extensive rent in the roof of 
the chapel, which was caused by the great earth- 
quake in Lisbon ; and is certainly not the least in- 
teresting relique which is pointed out to the visi- 
tor. The chapter-hall, which you enter by the 
south-east cloister, is accoimted a great curiosity, 
being very extensive, immensely lofty, and sup- 
ported only by its outer Vails, without a single 
column or pillar. They have a singular tradition 
attached to this noble building ; twice it was built, 
and roofed-in: and twice, when the scaffolding 
was removed, the walls gave way, and it became 
one heap of ruins — ^but the architect would not be 
thus foiled in his magnificent undertaking; a 
third time the walls were raised — the richly groin- 
ed roof, rising spirally at its centre, once more 
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united them ; all the best enei^es of the spirit 
which had conceived, and the perseverance which 
had yet again produced, the work,had been exhaust- 
ed in the undertaking ; and Alphome Domingues^ 
after having surveyed, with mingled pride and 
dread, the lordly pile which he had reared, swore 
that i£a third time his skill had failed, he would not 
survive the disgrace, but would find a grave among 
its ruins. In vain was he dissuaded from what 
was universally considered an act of voluntary self- 
immolation ; he walked calmly to the centre of the 
hall — he issued his directions with an unfaltering 
voice — portion by portion, he saw the mighty 
beams, which stood perhaps between him and a 
painful and revolting death, removed by his reluc- 
tant assistants — at length the. last prop was drawn 
away — and many covered their eyes with their 
hands to shut out the miserable spectacle — but 
there was no necessity for the precaution — the are r 

chitect stood unharmed and secure — ^his mighty 
work was above and around him — ^vast, magnifi- 
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cent, and wonderful ! A memorial of his undying 
genius ! 

It is asserted that King John was so charmed 
by the high spirit and heroic daring o{ Domingues^ 
that he commanded him to place within the hall 
some commemoration of the deed : with a modesty 
equalled only by his genius, the architect obeyed ; 
and a small figure, not exceeding a foot in length, 
is seen in the act of supporting a portion of the 
edifice, where the roof touches on the north- wall — 
it is a representation of Alphonse Domingnes ! 

This beautiful building contains three sarco^ 
phagii ; two on the right of the entrance, enclos- 
ing the bodies of Dom Alphonse V. and Donna 
Isabella; and one on the left, concealing the 
remains of the unfortunate young prince, son of 
John II., who was killed by a fall from his horse 
on the day of his man*iage, when only twenty yeare 
of age . The painted window is very magnificent, as^l 
three hundred and seventy years old ; the rich, 
varied, and yet melancholy light which itsheds upon 
the tombs is strikiugly impressive and appropriate. 
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The monastery boasts some Talaable manu- 
scripts and ancient volumes, which were preserved 
from ihe destructive power of the French during 
the Peninsular war, in a very singular manner. 
Above the high altar is a canopy of white and gold, 
which was not of sufficient value to tempt the cu- 
pidity, nor of sufficient beauty to provoke the vio- 
lence, of the spoilers, amid so much of cost and 
magnificence, and which consequently escaped 
destruction. Concealed within this canopy, which 
is hollow, and into which they were thrown as a 
forlorn hope by the terrified and bewildered libra- 
rian, the most precious portions of their once ex- 
tensive library escaped the ruin which threatened 
them. I requested to be allowed to see these vo- 
lumes ; and will it be believed ? They were yet 
within the canopy. After a lapse of seventeen 
years^ tbey were still lying in their place of rei^e ! 
They were to be withdrawn — ^need I say more for 
Portuguese procr^tination ? 

Of the unfinished chapel^ designed by Matthew 
FemandeZj I shall not venture to speak; the fact 

VOL. I. N 
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of lis remaining in the state in which ke.left it at 
his death, by the command of a sovereign who 
Imew how to estimate its traiiscendant beauty, 

conveys more than the most laboured description* 
I have often both marvelled and mourned over 
that digitical disease so prevalent in, and so pecti* 
liar to, Englishmen, which prompts them to dis- 
figure and deface the most precious monuments, 
by inscripl^ons and carvings as senseless as they 
are misplaced : and never did I feel the Vandalism 
of such mischievous folly more deeply, than when 
I stood in this area of the chapel, in the midst of 
eight sculptured coluxnns, which even in their ui^ 
finished state are a world's wonder ; and saw them 
scrawled and scribbled over in all directions with 
obscure names, and unmeaning sentences— and 
still worse-— coarsely indented by the knives of idle 
and tasteless travellers ; who could find no better 
recreation on such a spot, than that of profaning 
the memory of genius on her very altars ! And 
when I discovered, with a regret which was by no 
means unaccompanied by shame, that all these 
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injuries and folliee had been the work of English^* 
men ! , 

I wish that I were able to speak of the whole 
oommunity of Batalha widi the same admiration 
as I can do of their splendid monastery. On the 
recollection of the Prior my thoughts dwell with 
unalloyed pleasure. He rwas a learned, and a 
good man. But I remember also the Sub-Prior, 
Father Francis; and the Sacristan, Father Law* 
rence ! I shall but particularize these two : the 
remainder of the brethren were dull, obtuse eaters 
and drinkers of the good things of the world, re* 
tailers of holy^ gossip, believers in miracles, — in 
short, Monks ! But the two whom I have named 
were more than this, tisough I regret to say that 

it was only a supremacy in evil ! Of Father Law* 
rence^ I have a tale to tell-*a strange, but an au^ 
thentic one. I have forborne to shape it into a 
more finished narrative— 'to offer it, in short, as a 
'^Legend ; "--*>leBt such an arrangement should cast 
'a doubt on its aullienticity : conscious as I am that 
in such a case, the reader would make all due 

N 2 
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allowance for my own amplificatione, as well as 
those of the persons from whose lips I learnt the 
narrative. I ask no such mdulgence, however^ 
for this sketch — I shall neither seek to embellish 
nor to retrench on truth. 

Fifty years ago, the then King of Portugal 
had been boar-hunting, a spoii; of which he was 
inordinately fond, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Batalha, accompanied by a gi*eat retinue 
of Nobles. Previously to his return to Lisbon, 
he honoured the community by sojourning in their 
monastery a day and a night, to recover from the 
&tigue of his expedition. At this period Father 
Lawrence was about twenty years of age, already 
a monk, and, judging from his appearance even 
when I saw him, as handsome a friar as ever 
drew cowl over a shaven crown ; tall, and ath- 
letic, with a dignified carriage, and an eye like 
an eagle. Be this, however, as it might, it is 
certain that he had long been attached to a beau- 
tiful peasant girl in the hamlet of Batalha, who 
had returned his afiection ; when the royal party 
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arriyed at the monastery. As he contemplated 
the magnificence of the nobles, their gorgeous 
array, and their, liveried retinue, a pang of jea- 
lousy shot across his heart ; for he felt that slit 
too was looking with wonder, and probably with 
admiration also, on these gilded courtiers. It is 
easy to imagine the bitterness with which, young, 
high-spirited, and devotedly attached as he was, 
the monk turned from the jewels, plumes, and 
steeds of the nobles, to look upon his own robe of 
serge, his shaven head, and untanned sandals 1 
The event proved that the moment had been 
gall to him. 

Among the Fidalgos was the King's Master-of« 
the-horse, who was described to me as a stri^ 
kingly handsome man, in the bloom of life, of 
high family, and higher hopes; light-hearted, 
generous to excess, and an enthusiast in beauty. 
Wearied, after a time, by the monotony of the 
monastery, this young noble, such as I have en- 
deavoured to pourtray him, unfortunately wan- 
dered into the hamlet, and there encountered the 
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beautifal peasant; he fheoght her lorelj, and 
he scrupled not to tell her so ; thedark^-eyed do»» 
zella^ was unhappily not indifferent to the admi^^ 
ration uttered by such couiftly lips ; her vani^ 
taught her heart to flutter, e^en if it failed to 
make it false, and she smiled where shd should 
have shunned : as she listened to the noble,Father 
Lawrence was forgotten ; her new lover talked 
long and'tenderly to her, unheard, but not unseen; 
and when at length they parted, and the goi^eous 
noble raised the hand of the fair peasant to hift 
lips, she had promised that this meeting. should 
not be their last. Alas! they met no more in 
this world 1 The monk had seen all — ^he knew 
the meaning of every glance of the dark eye iiL 
whose light he had lived so long ; and he watched 
them until the young Fidalgo gathered his capa f 
round him to return to the monasteiy; he had 
not lost a look, nor a gesture ; and as he stood in 

his hiding-place, gnashing his teeth, and ckodl- 

— — ^ — - — ■ — -^ — ^ ■ • » - ■ , , — __^_^__^_^_^_ 

« Maiden. f Cloak. 
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ing his hands, he swore m the depths of his 
q)irit that their hour of dalliance should avail 
them nothing } it was a silent and a guilly vow, 
and fearfully was it kept ! 

When the young monk emerged from his 
concealment, his brain was on fire; he paused 
ndt to reflect on consequences — ^he hesitated not 
, on results — ^but traversing the little street of the 
hamlet with hasty-strides, he hurried to ""the cot*' 
tage of a peasant who was in his confidence. The 
monk needed not to tell his tale of guilty love 
breath that humble roof-— he required no breath* 
ing time to explain to his solitary listener the 
rise and progress of his fatal pa^ion-r-he had 
(mly to plunge at once into the narrative of what 

* 

he designated his wrongs — ^to give a loose to the 
demon which was working within him — ^to lend 
words to the frightful project which had suddenly 
sprung up in his heart — and to claim the co- 
operation of his obsequious auditor — ^all this re* 
quired but scant time ; and after the lapse of a 
few moments, Father Lawrence quitted the cot- 
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age ; and it was afterwards remembered that he 

was calm, perfectly calm,* and had spoken courted- 

ously to one of the villagers whom he had encoun- 
tered on his way. 

After the evening banquet, the young noble- 
man again Jeft the monastery, and entered the 
stable which was appropriated to the horses of .the 
King. The door was suddenly closed behind him, 
a^d he. was. struck to the earth by a blow from 
an. axe ! The work of death was soon completed ; 
but not with sufficient speed to permit the escape 
of the murderers. As they were about to retreat 
from the scene of blood, some of the royal grooms 
entered the stable, and they were instantly se- 
cured : — need I say that the assassins were Fa- 
ther Lawrence, and. the peasant, his confident? 

The fearftd event caused great and . general 
consternation ; the rank of the victim, and the 
vocation of one of his murderers, augmented the 
sensation and the horror of the public :. the cul- 
prits were tried and condemned ; the ill-judging 
and ill-fated girl, who had been the cause of, the 
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barbarous act, was placed in a conyenty and the 
peasant suffered death : but as monks are never 
executed in Portugal, be their crimes what they 
may, owing to the scandal which it would cause 
among the laity. Father Lawrence was delivered 
up to his Order, to be dealt with as they should 
see fit. The Prior of Batalha, justly indignant 

m 

and exasperated at the disgrace brought upon 
his house, summoned a Chapter of the Order, 
and by it the delinquent friar was condemned 
to be confined for life in the prison-vault be- 
neath the chapel. Rigidly was his sentence en- 
forced, for the Prior was so deeply wounded by 
the stigma which the crime of the culprit had 
cast upon the community, that he would not 
soften down in one iota the bitterness of that 
fate which had been awarded to him : a loaf and- 
a stone pitcher of water were placed beside him, 
and the guilty wretch was briefly counselled to 
make his peace with heaven, as with this world 
he had then done for ever — sight or sound of 
man was he never to knbw again — ^ihe sentence 

N 5 
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of ekoomlnimieatioii was paeied upon hiiil-*^ 
and he was left in uttei^ darkness to perish nu- 
seraLbly by iE^niine! The stem Prior himself 
tamed the key of his fearful prison, and .carried 
it' away no one knew whither ; and from that 
day the name of F,ather Lawnence never passed 
his lips. Some of the younger monks, how- 
ever, if not less oblivious, were decidedly^ liess 
unrdentmg: and they found meaas to cotiv^y 
food to him in trifling quantities,' through .a 
crevice beneath the iron*studded door of the 
vault; and shortly after his incarceration^ :they 
supplied him with a tool, by means of which he 
made an opening large enough t6 admit what- 
ever they wished to convey to him. Tnutsdidfae 
live — if such an- existence may be'tenned Ii£»*^ 
i/^ithout a ray of * light, and/ fiatened tx> a/ring 
in the #all of his dungeon, by a manitde^ which 
pas^d round his body, • aUd was Attached to a 
dbain, bfitrely 'sufficient in l^igth to enablcabim 
to profit by the good offices of those whose pity 
outweighed their horror: and &is for upwards 
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of eight long years t How fearfully dear mnst 
life have been to the guilty wretch who could 
cling to so miserable an existence ! How ago* 
nizing must the dread of death have been to the 
sinner who could seek siich a refuge as this! 
Writhing, suffoc^ating in his living grave — shut 
out from the blessed light of the sim — an alien 
from' his kind— his name a watchword of fear — 
his crime a tale for the timid — it may well be 
doubted whether the work of pity which pro- 
longed his being, were indeed mercy. With 
what fears must not his solitude have been 
visited! His friends might weary in their task^— 
and the imprisoned monk knew fiill well that 
to the ^perstitious and credulous it was no 
light one, for his cell was sepiarated only by a 
wall of solid masonry from the bone-house ot 
the monastery ; and should they do so, he would 
have dragged on an existence only less dread- 
ful than utter annihilation, to perish miserably 
at last! Moments there must have been, too, 
when the darkness was peopled with the forms 
of those whom he had injured; of her, whose 
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iimocence. he had sacrificed to his unholy pas- 
sion ; and of him whose blood he had spilt to 

promote its indulgence — and superadded to these 

maddening memorieSy.he had also to contend 

with the bitterness of a free spirit, proud, and 

impatient of controul, mewed up between four 

stone walls, with scarce space to breathe — ^what 

availed the strong limb, and the eagle eye ? the 

one. was fettered — ^festering beneath its iron coil 

— ^and the other looked only upon darkness! 

In the year 1810, the French army brought 

partial ruin to his monastery, but to Father 

Lawrence it brought freedom ; he fled with the 
brotherhood ; and as, during the period of his 
imprisonment, the Prior of Batalha had been 
elected General of the Order, and a successor 
appointed, little remark was excited in those 
troublous times by his re-appearance. When, 

after the retreat of the French, the monks re- 
turned to the . monastery, Father Lawrence 
voluntarily surrendered himself to the brother- 
hood ; who, in consideration of the long cap- 
tivity which he had already endured in chains 
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and' darkness, suffered him to be at large in the 
monastery, stipulatii^, however, that he should 
neither serve the mass, nor leave the premises 
unaccompanied by another of the community. 
That the culprit should again voluntarily subject 
himself even to these restrictions may appear 
extraordinary : and the &ct that he was igno- 
rant in how far indulgence would be extended 
to him on his return, renders it, at first sight, 
still more so; but, be it remembered, that 
Father Lawrence was under the ban of the 
church — that he was an excommunicated out- 
cast — and that the mere hope of being once 
more admitted into the bosom of that Church, 
was alone sufficient to induce him to risk all the 
rest; — thus read the simple monks the secret 
of his re-appearance — ^let the subsequent actions 
of his life declare the truth or fallacy of their 
judgment. 

Shortly after this arrangement, the former 
Prior of Batalha made a tour of the Houses of 
his Order, and announced his speedy arrival at 
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his old monastery* Father Lawrence was once 
more immured with all speed in his vault ; the 
manacles were replaced : aiid, by hia particular 
desire, the holy visitor was informed of his ex- 
istence, and of his pious wish to obtain the par- 
don and blessing of hip spiritual Father ere his 
miserable caiieer should end. The saintly Supe- 
rior started at the unlooked-for and.unwelcome in- 
tell^nce, and spared neither reproach, nor pe- 
nance to such of the community as had contribut- 
ed to prolong the existence of the criminal ; - but 
when he heard that the penitent had returned 
conscience-strick^i to his cell, and that he now 
waited in humilly and tears, to< kiss the heni of 
his own most holy garment, he was softened; 
and yielded to the entreaties (^ the brotherhood 
that he would shed a ray of light over the dark^ 
ness of the sinner's dungeon. He went according- 
ly, attended by two inferior monks, and approach- 
ed the criminal with the words of pardon and of! 
peace — ^but he thislM toa much to the safeguard 
of his own sanctity — he diminished too greatly 
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the apace which diyided himself and the culprit — 
hia throat was suddenly grasped as by a hand 

^ iron, and he was hurled to the earth ! Well 
was it for the proud Prior that he went not alone, 
or he had never returned aliye : Father Law- 
rence clung, to him with all the strength and 
energy of eight-and^-twenty, and all the rage of 
one who believed himself to have been injured 
and oppressed ;. and it required the united efforts 
of the two attendant monks to free their affiright* 
ed and panting Superior from the clutch of the 
desperate criminal. 

After this adventure, the bx*otherhood feared to 
free him altogether from his confinement — ^they 
dreaded alike to risk the anger of their General, 
and their own .personal safely ; they permitted 
him, however, to have the whple range of the sub- 
terraneans beneath the chapel; — ^they supplied him 
jdentifolly with food ; and alter a few months of 
irrilation axid restlessnessi the guilty Monk soi;ight 
some occupatjovi which might beguile his tedious 
hours. He J^amed to knit enibossed stockings. 
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and to work lace — in both which arts, when I 
knew him, he excelled. The Madonna on the 
High Altar is indebted to the incarcerated assassin 
for both her hose and her petticoat ! This second 
captivity he iendured for twelve years ; and it ter- 
minated almost imperceptibly. First, the criminal 
was allowed to ascend to hear mass in the chapel, 
in consideration of his time being spent in the ser- 
vice of the Virgin, and the Saints ! Then he was 
permitted to occupy a seat below the lay-brothers ' 

in the refectory, on high festivals and feasts — and , 

next he became an attendant in the hospital ; and 
repaid, by his assiduity, the cares which had so ' 

long preserved his own existence. When I men- 
tion that he was a man of superior understanding 
and talent, it will be less a matter of surprize that, 
having already conceded so much, the brotherhood i 

dhould eventually receive him once more among i 

them upon equal terms ; still, however, insisting 
that he should not wander beyond the Monastery. 
Thus was he situated when I first saw him, save 
only that he had been elected Sacristan ! 'How 
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far his previous mode of life had fitted him for 
stich an office; of course the community could best 
determine. 

Our usual party to the Monastery, was on one 
occasion increased by the presence of two Portu- 
guese ladies, who were cousins ; one of themmar- 
ried to a British Officer, and the other to a Portu-> 
guese. These ladies were, after much consultation, 
advised to enter the building without permission, 
bxlA then to throw themselves on the indulgence 

of the Prior. They were, of course, Catholics ; 
and it was singular to observe how differently 

they felt in making the experiment. Mrs. — ^ 

laughed, and threatened to frighten them with 
the vengeance of her English husband, should 
they behave discourteously to her : while her 
friend, on the contrary, trembled, and turned 
pale, and asked repeatedly if it were not a 
deadly sin thus to intrude into a Monastery : all 
her courage fairly evaporated before she was off 
her horse, and we were obliged to use the 
greatest persuasion to induce her to persevere ; 
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at length, however, we prevailed, and in the 
Ghapter-hall we were met by the * holy ' Sacris- 
tan, who seemed greatly to enjoy the joke« 
though he repeatedly warned them not to let 
thdr visit transpire in Leiria ; this they readily 
promised, and had indeed previously determined 
on; and after a five minutes' conference with 
Father Lawrence, he left us to apprize the Prior 
of our arrival. I never saw him look so grave 
and so dignified; he spoke mildly, but was evi- 
dently both embarrassed and displeased ; anxious 
to avoid offending the friends of the ladies, and 
yet unwilling to allow them to proceed further. 
They were both silent, and left me to plead their 
cause; but I think that Father Lawrence was 
their best advocate ; for after a whispered con* 
ference with him of some five minutes,, the Prior 
desired them to accompany the Sacristan to the 
chapel, to undergo the ceremony of ^communi- 
cation, previously to thisir being admitted into 
the Monastery. Upon what principle this wad 
proposed, I pretend not to explain : for it hftf 
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always appealed to me aa. stifficicajitlj d^gi^i^r 
tibat these, ladiea should be conside^^d more eli* 
giUe mmates for a holy hQ^se, wheiii, according 
to their own creedy ixK. a state of utter and. hope- 
less perdition, than when only burtbened with 
tiieir own comparatirely triflipg transgressions. 
Be the fact, however, as it mpiy : when the re- 
solution of the Prior was communicated, I 
tbought Donna Reta would have fainted; and 
was not a little amused at the coolness with 
which Father Lawrence informed her that it 
was of no consequence, as before they left the 
Monastery, the excommunication should be re- 
moved. 

^^ Mai de DeosT* exclaimed the beautiful 
young Poirtuguese; " if I should die suddenly!" 

The Sacristan smiled : but the Prior appear- 
ed gratified by her alarm. With some difficult 
fshe was appeased, and with her cousin, followed 
Father Lawrence to the chapel. I was anxious 
to accompany them ; but the Prior, with evident 



♦ Mother of God. 
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intention, prevented my doing so, by taking thut 
dpportumty of making enquiries for some friends 
of his own at Leiria, who were known to me : and 
in less than ten minutes the party returned ; Donna 
Reta weeping most piteonsly, and her less sensi-' 
tive, or less superstitious, cousin, endeavouring 

to console her; while the Sacristan, who had 
himself excommunicated these two young and 
innocent women, stood a few paces behind, with 
a scornful smile upon his lips. Yes, I saw at 
once that he at that moment scorned alike him. 
self and the piece of idle mummery which he 
had just been enacting. 

We spent a delightful day ; and Father Law-^ 
rence mentioned, as we sat at table, that the 
monastery possessed a miraculous wooden image 
of the Vii^in with the child in her arms ; which, 
at the time that the French fired the building, 
was surrounded by flame in every direction, and 
yet remained totally untouched, the fire not hav- 
ing left even a trace upon it. Need I say that 
I instantly expressed a wish to see so extraor* 
dinary a representation of Nossa Senhora ? 
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The Sub-Prior politely offered to shew it to me 
himself; a piece of courtesy with which I would 
willingly have dispensed ; and the gentlemen of 
the party rose at the same moment, saying that 
they would go, and order our horses to the gate, 
^hile we were looking at the miraculous image : 
they departed accordingly; and I shall not at- 
tempt to describe my dismay on hearing the Prior 
calmly and decidedly refuse to permit the two 
Catholic ladies to penetrate so far into the interior 
of the monastery ! Having expressed a wish to 
look at Nossa Senhora, of course I could not 
afterwards decline doing so; and to add to my 
consternation, Father Lawrence declared his in«. 
tention of accompanying us. Away we went fronii 
jbhe Sacristy, where we had dined, across the 
chapel, and haying passed through a door which 
opened into it, we ascended a long flight of stone 
steps, and arrived at a second door which proved 
to be unexpectedly locked. Father Lawrence, 
who ntade the discovery, very politely requested 
the Sub-Prior to return for the key, which he 
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accordingly did : and the feeling Was far from an 
enviable one with which I found myself alone for 
several minutes with a man whom I knew to be 
a murderer ! I could almost hear my heart bleat ; 
and I welcomed the returning footsteps of Father 
Francis with delight. The fire-proof image repaid 
ine very ^ill for my terrors on visiting it : it was 
dingy and mis-shapened, with a huge head, and 
a snub nose; and ihe child had neither "mark 
nor likelihood." It rested upon a beautiful pe* 
destal of Mosaic, and the figure appeared to be of 
painted wood ; but as I was not permitted to 
touch it, it might possibly have been st6ne, which 
appeared the more probable, as the very flooring of 
the chapel in which it stood was partially burnt 
away, and the walls were covered with smoke and 
ruin. 

As we returned, I enquired of &e Sacristan 

the nature of the ceremony of excommunication; 
when he laughed, and told me that it was "not 
worth mentioning," and "very droll — ^*'bot that 
if I was at all curious on the subject, I had better 
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aceotnpany the ladies to the chapel, and flee the 

ban remoTed. Detjsrmined not to repay all the 

kindness of the Prior by any unpleasant intrusiony 

I at once, on our return to the Sacristy, mentioned 

my wish to him, but assured him that if he had 

«n objection to my witueseing the ceremony, I 

should at once give up iall intention of doing so : 

he appeared gratified by the assurance, and tak* 

ing me aside, told me that he had individually no 

trish to disappoint me ; but be felt that it was 

a ceremony unworthy of their holy religipn — ^a 

mere papistical 'obsenrance — and that he would 

raiher I should have seen the majesty gf the 

Catholic faith, than its abuses. I made as hand-* 

some a speech as I could ; and assured him that 

I had too great a respect for the Romish church, 

for it to be shaken by a mere ceremony: he 

thanked me, and said no more on the subject* 

We accordingly proceeded to the chapel, where 

the ladies knelt down before the altar of the 

Santo Sacramento ; and to each wafl given a wax 

candle unlighted : one of the sevto Penitential 
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Psalms was volubly repeated by the Sacristaa; 
then. two or three short prayers also in Latin ; and 
a litde boy, who attended at the altar, produced 
seven small twigs, bomid together by a thong of 
leather : with these, which I was told represented 
the seven passions of our Saviour, .each of the 
ladies were slightly struck three times by Father 
Lawrence, who immediately afterwards lighted 
the candles which they held ; telling them, that 
even as the flame had suddenly sprung to light 
in those tapers, so had righteousness once more 
grown up in their souls : and accoixiingly, after 
a short mental prayer, they rose up, as good 
Catholics as ever! By way of rendering the 
ceremony more impressive, the devout Father 
favoured me with a touch of the rod before he re* 
placed it ; and then explained to me that I had 
seen all the mystery of excommunication, with 
this slight difference, that in excommunicating, 
the candles are placed in the hands lighted, and 
are blown out with the comfortable assurance that 
the light of salvation has even so departed from 
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the souls of those who hold them! Whatever 
might be my opinion of that which I had just 
witnessed, I was nevertheless gratified at having 
seen so extraordinary a ceremony : though, know- 
ing what I did of the Prior, I was not at all 
astonished that he never alluded to the subject 
when we rejoined him. 

Some time after my last visit to the mon- 
astery, I went to the convent of Santa Anna, in 
the Boscto* at Leiria, to enquire for a nun who 
had been sick ; and whom I was informed by a 
lay-sister, who came to the grate to speak to me, 
had died that morning. I walked slowly away 
to return home, when I heard my name pro^ 
nounced from the door of the convent chapel. I 
turned, and to my surprize beheld Father Law 
rence ! He was certainly beyond the premises of 
Batalha that day. 



* Great square 
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FATHER EUSTACIO. 



A MONASTIC LEGEND. 



In one of the most beautiful provinces of Por- 
tugal stands a monastery, in itself an object of 
beauty from its exquisite architecture ; and ren- 
dered doubly attractive from the almost une- 
qualled loveliness of its mtuation. Let the ima- 
gination revel amid groves of orange trees, laden 
at once with fruit, flower, and perfume — amid 
tracts of the dark olive and stately pine, relieved 
by the fragrant and lively foliage of the myrde 
and geranium — clumps of the delicate gum- 
cistus, carpetting the earth with the leaves of 
itA own frail and fairy-like flowers — groupes of 

o 2 
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graceful almond trees, shedding at once their 
soft perfume and their sweet flowers on the 
summer wind — alleys of lemon and citron, 
bowers of roses, and springs and rills of the 
coolest and clearest water, yielding nature's own 
mirror to the clinging tufts of violets and wild 
lilies which, blossom spontaneously on their mar- 
gin — ^let it do all this, and yet it will scarcely 
trace on its mental tablet the luxuriant land- 
scape. 

On the southern side of the Monastery, be- 
neath a hill gay with its belt of timber and its 
laughing vineyard, stood the Quinta dos Suspu 
ros : but I am premature in thus designating it 
here — the name of the "Villa of Sighs" was 
given to it after that of which I am about to 
iell had taken place. 

In this- monastery dwelt the mysterious 
Father Eustacio. The monastic robe of white 
serge fell round his tall and graceful form in 
folds better suited to the regal purple: the 
crown of his head was indeed shaven, but the 
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raven curls clustered richly round a brow high 
and smo(4h, as if hewn in marble; and the 
dark fiery eye, and the scornful smile which 
discovered teeth like eastern pearls, yet told of 
a world which he had vowed to renounce for 
ever. He was a Spaniard — the brotherhood 
themselves knew no more : — ^he had made rich 
offerings at the shrine of the patron Saint of 
their order; he had broken the weapon which 
he wore at his arrival on the steps of the Altar, 
and trampled his dark plume beneath his feet 
on the threshold ; he had withdrawn a rich jewel 
from his neck, and placed it on that of the Ma* 
donna (Nossa Senhora da Pieddde) ; * tholigh it 
was long remembered that parting from this 
idle and worldly gaud appeared to be the great*, 
est struggle of all — and he had finally taken 
the vows of the order, and become, to appear- 
ance, like the rest of the community, a mere 
creature of mechanism and habit. 

But no one followed Eustacio to his narrow 

* Our Lady of Piety. 
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cell — no ear drank in the low iM)und8 which 
escaped from his overcharged spirit in his soli* 
tilde — ^no eye beheld the contempt with which 
he hurled from him the effeminate habit of the 
brotherhood<«-none looked on him in his pa^ 
rozisms of emotion, when, with elenched hands, 
fixed teeth, and starting eye-balls, he stood in 
the midst of his confined apartment, like a thmg 
of stone ; and then sprang, as it were, into life 
so suddenly, that every nerve quivered, and 
every vein swelled almost to bursting ; when his 
heart heaved as though he had not space even 
for existence in his narrow prison, and his hand 
soughf instinctively to grasp a weapon which he 
wore no longer, and then fell listlessly at his 
side — none heard the soul-fraught groan that 
followed as he sank down, with his face buried 
in his spread palms, and spent the night gazing 
unconsciously at the dim lamp that lit up the 
mis«shapen altar, the rude crucifix, and the 
grinning skull, which were the furniture of his 
cell. 
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It was the festival of their Patron Saint, and 
one of the brotherhood watched by his shrine 
iall night: Eastacio won permission to be that 
one ; nor, when his prayer was granted by the 
Prior, did any drowsy monk of the community 
dispute with him the pious privilege ; the vesper 
was chaunted, and the twilight mass served, and 
the brotherhood uttered their evening orisons 
at the shrine, and departed — and at length Eus- 
tacio was alone. He looked around him and 

smiled. There was a taper dimly lighting up 
the figure of the Saint; and the holy lamp, 
which is never extinguished at the altar of the 
Santo Sacramento^ shed its faint light over a 
limited space, and left the remainder of the vast 
edifice in darkness. No sound was there, save 
the fall of his own footsteps, as the solitary 
monk strode through the murky aisle. Twice 
had he traversed the chapel to its extremest 
length, and returned to the shrine he watched ; 
a third time he paced its solemn space, and ap- 
proached the altar ; but now he started, and the 
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blood sprang to his brow, while he passed his 
hand over his eyes, questioning the evidence 
they gave him. Kneeling there, with her veil 
thrown back, and disclosing her pure and pallid 
beauty, was a female, whose mantle of sable 
velvet fell around her in large and heavy folds : 
jewels were in her hair, and on her arms, and 
the very missal in her small hand was clasped 
with a rich gem. Her lips moved noiselessly ; 
and she seemed so absorbed in her devotions 
that she had not heard the approach of the 
monk. Once she extended her arms towards 
the shrine in the energy of supplication, and a 
deep, suppressed sob accompanied the action. 

Eustacio stood like one entranced — a ihou« 
sand recollections pressed upon his spirit — his 
dark eyes flashed fire — ^his breast heaved — ^yet 
he stirred not. The prayer was ended, the lady 
rose to depart, and started on discovering the 
Monk. Eustacio gazed upon her as her fea- 
tures were fully revealed by the taper which 
burnt before the shrine of the Saint. She was 
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beautiful; but it was a proud, pale beauty, 
which sorrow seemed to be wasting, though 
it had failed to destroy. Her form was slight, 
and graceful as the sweep of the river willow ; 
and she looked like one wholly unfitted to con- 
tend with the world's woes. Something she 
must have read in the countenance of Eustacio 
w^hich forbade fear, for in. an instant she stood 
calmly and almost proudly before him. The 
Monk remained like a statue rivetted to the 
spot. "Holy Father — " she commenced in a 
tone so rich and deep that it died away down the 
long aisle of the chapel like the last note of the 
vesper organ* 

" Scarce Saint enough for the first, or rever* 
^nd enough for the second, lady;" murmured 
the monk, as though he brooked not the address 
from such lips ; and the dark eye flashed, and 
the rich blood mantled in the proud brow : " and 
yet, other epithets become me not now, even 
from beauty." 

There was questioning in the look which was 

06 
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turned on him as he spoke, but he replied not to 
the scrutiny, save by casting still farther back the 
cowl which had partially shaded his face, and 
erecting his fine person yet more loftily. But 
there needed not words to tell the heart of the 

V 

lady that it was possible even yet to forget the 
cor6a * and the rosary ; and to look on him as a 
man, not as a monk; there was passion in the 
eye and on the lip, — passion of the world's birth, 
which the chill of the cloister had failed to anni- 
hilate ; and there was pride in the heaving of the 
sei^e-clad chest, and the dilation of the enveloped 
figure — even in the grasp of the finely-formed 
white hand, which drew more gracefully together 
the folds of the coarse habit. For all this one 
glance sufficed. Never had the .lady looked on 
such a face and form within those walls — ^never 
on any with the feeling which now pressed upon 
her heart. Slowly and silently she drew from 
her bosom a small key; and adjusting it to a 
concealed lock in an ornamented pannel of the 
shrine, the narrow door fell back ; and, raising a 

* Shaven crown. 
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lamp from the floor within the recess, she turned 
one long, fixed look on the Monk, and retreated, 
eloong the door as she withdrew. 

Long stood Eustacio gazing after her, as 

though he deemed that she would reappear ; but 

she came no more that night. Thenceforward the 

piety of Father Eustacio became a proyerb amoi^ 

the brotherhood. His nights were no longer speht 

in sleep ; he kept holy vigils when the world was 

buried in slumber. There was an expression in 

the departing look of the mysterious visitant of 

the chapel as she disappeared, which had assured 

him that she went not for ever, and the assurance 

was verified. Night after night she trod the 

secret passage from her own sunny home to the 

saintly shrine; and Eustacio heard her tale of 

sorrow as they sat together on the marble step of 

the altar where they had first met ; and the hand 

of the monk wiped away the few large drops 

which fell as she murmured it in his ear. It was 

a simple and a sad tale. Her father had vowed 

her to a hated imion ; and she pined in soul while 
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she won, by supplicaiioQ^ frequaxt, but short d^ 
lays. Then came the name of her hated suitor^ 
and the cowled listener started from her side, and 
blenched his hands» and ground his teeth, as he 
murmured out : ^^ 'Tis he ! 'tis he ! the murderer 
of my sister ! — the hunted one of my hate 1 
whom I pursued until my soul sickened that it 
fDund him not, and in despair rowed itself away 
to a cloister, that it might moulder into ina- 
nity, and foi^et — but think not, fell assassin, 
that I hofoe forgotten ! — Hearken to me, Ignez— '* 
And he drew nearer to his agitated companion^ 
who had already riaeu and stood before him. 
" hearken to me : I amid not forget ! The cell, 
the cowl, and the cloister — ^they are not the 
anodynes I madly thought them — they bring no 

Lethe! — I am still Adrian, Duke of , while 

I strire only to be a monk; I am still the 
brother of the dead Carlotta, while I thought 
only to cast off the world and the woild's ties* 
Forget ! easier were it for n^ to forget the air 
I breathe, or the sun in whose light I liye, than 
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that false traitor — I know him, Ignez, I know 
him — lingua doce como mel, e corafad amargoso 
comofel* — Dare not to marry him ! Listen but to 
one vow from his polluting lips, and the curse of 
thy crime be on thee ! There is blood upon his 
hand, though he may stretch it to thee in gentle- 
ness---poison in his breath, thqugh it may syllable 
passion. — He was the husband of my sister, 
she was beautiful, and she was the idol of our 
house. We gave her to him with tears, as men 
part from that which they hold dearest — we gave 
her to him— and we never saw her more ! She 
passed away, and none knew where, or how ; 
but many whispered — murder! Think you not 
that I pursued him? Ay! like a hunted deer he 
fled from place to place, and I was. ever at his 
heels — alas ! too late — ^Then — ^mark me, Ignez- — 
for I can breathe it only in a whisper — ^he sought 
to rid himself of so tenacious a pursuer, so bitter 
an enemy, and he poured his subtle poison in 
he ear of one in power, and I was proclaimed — 



* A tongue of honey and a heart of gall. 
VOL. I. V 
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a traitor ! The (Uow was struck— my sister^ my 
revenge, all were forgotten — ^my proud name 
became a reproach — my honors were bowed to 
the dust. Look at yonder sparkling cross, pen- 
dant from the neck of the Madonna: little 
deemed I, when I knelt to receive that boon, 

that the giver, in his blind belief of an enemy, 
would so soon cast me forth to shame and oblo- 
quy! Eilo vaiyjblgo que assim seja* — it is one 
link in the chain ready broken to my hand. I 
uttered no justification, Ignez — ^to be suspected 
was enough — ^but I came hither — came to forget 
myself to stone — ^to be a man no longer — ^to be a 
monk ! And I am one ! " And the fair girl shrank, 
and cowered beneath the withering laughter which 
echoed along the aisles: "The neighbourhood 
rings with my piety ; the blind crowd, who look 
on me, hold me as a thing too holy for this 
world : I am pointed at as a pattern, made the 
depository of the sins of others, and held to be too 
pure to sin myself : but it isnot so, Ignez — *' arid 

* Well, well, I am glad on*t. 
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the deep voice grew yet deeper ** eis^aqui como 
sa6 a$ cousas deste mundo* — so does it judge by 
the sur&ce of the stream, heedless of the dark 
turbulence of its depths — ^thus is it with me— 
the very thought of crime has roused me from 
my lethargy — ^the very thought of him whom I 
have sworn to sacrifice. I had vowed the das- 
ger— I have hunted him to his lair, and now I 
can strike it even to his heart's centre ! " 

** Adrian ! Eustacio ! " murmured the lady : 

^^ quern teria imaginado isso?'^f 

'' Either name is dear from thy lips :*' said the 

cowled noble : ^^ though the one is sullied by 

calumny, and the other but a mockery — ^but I 

must not hear a reproach from you^ Ignez — You 

must not barb the arrow : it rankles too deeply 

even now. But hark, love ! they have rung in 

the dawn ; the drones are about to shake off their 

drowsiness, and live on another day in their 

apathy : — ^till to-morrow then, we must part." 

^^ Farewell r whispered Ignez, as he strained 



* So goes the world, f Who would have thought this i 
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her to his heart ; and ere many moments she had 
disappeared. When the officiating monk sleep- 

ily entered the chapel to feed the lamp at the 
altar of the Santo Sacramento^ Father Eustacio 

was prostrate before the shrine of the saint. 
Weeks passed : and still at intervals the gentle 
Ignez and the noble monk met when the world 
slept ; but the spirit of the attainted Duke panted 
or vengeance on his enemy, and it came at 
last. 

It was on a lovely midnight, when the land- 
scape was flooded with light, and the sparkling stars 
flashed out of the clear heavens like diamond 
studs scattered over a robe of purple, that the monk 
wandered from the monastery to the grounds of 
the adjoining Quinta. For a while he passed on, 
gazing as he went upon the white clusters of the 
clematis, and the richer blossoms of the pome- 
granate, as they disclosed their beauty to the 
moon, and thinking of Ignez : but ere long came 
wilder and darker visions, and he remembered 
his sister — ^that sister who had been murdered in 
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her young loveliness, and upon whose grave no 
eye had rested. Then came the memory of her 
hilshand — of the murderer ! and he looked up to 
the moon as she rodci in light, and then down on 
the dark shadow cast along the earth by the 
wooded height which bounded the landscape. 

Tie felt that he stood there a dishonoured man and 
an alien — he felt that he was loved even in his 
evil fortune, and that his enemy had again crossed 
his path. . He struck his hand forcibly on his 
breast, and it came in contract with the hilt of 
his dagger: the monk smiled — the world has 
seldom looked on a smile like that with which 
he drew it forth. He cast back his clinging robe, 
he fetched one long deep breath ; there was fire 
at his heart, and in his brain : and he hurried 
on. 

There had been feasting in that place of 
beauty, and the guests were yet awake. He ap- 
proached the house ; an avenue of citron trees 
threw up their rich perfume to the sky, and 
darkened the space beneath them. He hastened 
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to that spoi of gloom ; but it had other occupants. 
He , heard the voice of Ignez : tremblingly and 
tearfully ^e ^ke, aiid entreaty quivered on her 
longue* Other accents heard he also — ^the accents 
of his enemy ! for a moment he paused silently 
^nd sternly, and then he sprang convulsively 
forward, and stood before them. There was a 
faint scream, the agonized scream of a woman, 
but the revellers heard it not. Then came louder 
and longer sounds — ^names were shouted, and 
imprecations followed them — ^there was a struggle 
--« wresUing for life— but Ignez, in her agony, 
stirred not a limb. The loud laughter of her 
finther's guests came fitfully on the night breeze 
like the rejoicings of observant friends. Light 
was around them — ^the pure light of the silver 
moon ; but they stood on a spot of darkness. 

The struggle was brief, yet to Ignez it seemed 
to have lasted years: one of the combatants 
staggered and fell heavily against the trunk of a 
citron tree, and the white blossoms showered on him 
as he sank down bleeding and senseless— then 
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came the deep tones of the monk upon her ear, 

as he laughed out his triumph, and struggled for 

a moment with his weBEkness, ere he fell proi^rate 
beside his enemy. 

The moon bowed hei^ silver brow to the/ooxa** 
ing dawn, and the flowers gave out fresh sweet'^ 
ness to the morning breeze ; the revellers shook 
off the heaviness of sleep, and came forth to 
gladden their oppressed energies by the freshness 
of nature. One among them entered the avenue 
of citrons — ^two lay dead before him : the affi- 
anced noble and the holy Monk — and a third 
was there — she looked up as he approached, and 
pointed with stem eye and*'steady finger to the 
corse of the cowled combatant — ^it was the Lady 
Ignez. Her hair was dank with the night dew, 
and her lips livid and compressed—- one glance 
sufficed : horror had been busy with her — She 
was a maniac ! 

Few heard the tale; the holy brotherhood 

bore away their dead : the count consigned his 
fellow noble to a silent grave ; and of his daugh- 
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ter no one knew more. The peasant, as he passes 

the forsaken pile (for the spot has been long 
abandoned), doffs his barrete* while he hastily 
mutters a Pater and an Ave^md hastens on his 
mules from the Quinta dos Suspiros, 



* Cap. 
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